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SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on the Motive Powers which produce the Cir- 
culation of the Blood. By Emma WILLARD. 8yo. 
London and New York, 1846. Wiley and Putnam. 

PROPORTIONATE to the degrees of refinement which 
severally characterised the nations of whom history has 
taken note, the enfranchisement of the faculties of 
woman, and her consequent elevation in the social 
scheme has steadily kept pace, And it is a feature most 
honourable to the present: age, that throughout the 
states of Europe and America, which are blessed with 
free institutions, woman holds at this time a higher in- 
telleetual position, and has a greater respect paid to her 
faculties and her person, than at any previous period 
through which the world has passed. 

Bravely, too, has woman vindicated her claim to these 
prerogatives. To say nothing of mere writers of fiction, 
we have in England a Mary Ronkevicee, who handles 
with consummate ability the grandest and most im- 

rtant of the physical sciences, and a HARRIETTE 

ARTINEAU, who, doing the Yame for., morals, has 
given proof that the genius ‘of woman may usefully and 
profitably be applied to questions upon which it had been 
thought presumptuous and unfit that the sex should 
enter. NeitherigAmericabackward in according to woman 
the freedom for mind, and respect to her talents, which’ 
justly are her due, nor far behind us in the quality and 
capacity of genius which the sex develope. We have been 
led to thesé rematks because in the book before us (which 
is by an American lady) we have an instance of a woman 
undertaking to discuss a subject that has perplexed and: 
baffled the ingenuity of the most distinguished anatomists 


and physiologists who have considered it from Harvey |. 


down to Paxton; ahd what is more, remarkable, 
so acquitting herself as to shew that. she apprehended 
as forcibly as the best of them the difficulties which beset 
the inquiry, perceived.asquickly.as.they.did the errors 
and incongruities of the theories of previous writers; and, 
lastly, herself propounding an hypothesis to account for 
the circulation: of the: blood, and, according to her ideas, 
the consequent action of the heart, équally novel and 
ingenious, bearing upon its face a strong similitude of 
trath, and certainly: entinently” entitled to the serious 
attention and ‘examination, by, the teat of experiment, of 
all who profess or take an imterestin physiological science. 
We subjoin a brief*outlifie of Mrs: WritArp’s theory, 
remising that the inquiry was first “suggested to her,, 
by observing, in 1832,. the symptoms of. the..Asiatic 





cholera, then raging ‘in America, and which ‘convinced 
her that “ whatever. ke thie: Gatide of. the circulation; the 


heart’s action is not,” She holds: that’ respiration, 
operating by animal heat, produces an expansive power 
in the lungs, and thus becomes the efficient cause of 
the blood’s cireulation. To sustain this opinion, she 
urges the following remarks :— 


1. The blood receives caloric at the lungs.—A chemical 
combination of oxygen and nitrogen is inspired. A’ part of 
the oxygen is detained, and in its place carbonic acid gas and 
watery vapour are expired. Hence calorie must have been 


evolved, and, from its nature, have passed. the thin gta fi 


membrane, and infused itself through the blood ‘in the 

This we regard as already demonstrated (i, e. by chemical 
writers, as well as by the plain chemical mena, and 
the fact known to all, unlearned as well as learned, that the 


-heat of the body originates at the vitals, and is lost af, the 


surface. 

2. The blood must therefore expand.—The’ expansion “of 
fluids by caloric is a doctrime so perfectly understood and es- 
tablished, that it needs no comment, but it is important to our 
purpose to consider, that, in this case, there must be a very 
consideraable expansion, Notwithstanding the great quantity 
of caloric carried off at the surface, enough is received to keep 
up a mean temperature of 98 deg. Fahrenheit. The tempera- 
ture of ‘venous blood is stated by Magendié to vary from 101 
deg. to 75 deg.—that of arterial blood to be nearly 104 deg. 
Taking 88 deg. as the mean temperature of venous blood, we 
have.a difference of 16 deg- which the Vital action at the Jungs 
upon the air there received isto supply. {Later reflection. 
has shewn mé that the whole difference between the extreme 


e% 


i 


heat at the vitals, and the coolness at the extremities, is avail: ~" 


able in carrying on the circulation. _ (See Appendiz, No, IL.) 
And the consideration that the foree works.in vacuo, is highly 
important in shewing its efficiency. In dir, 212 deg. is ‘the 
point at which a fluid boils ; 72 deg. the point at which it boils ” 
in vaeuo, which is 6 deg. below mean temperature ; 32 deg: 
below that of arterial blood,] _ : tsi 


"The quantity of blood in the lungs has been stated by phy-— 
siologists at one-fifth of the whale—five pounds gut of wert . 


five.* "This receives caloric, not like water, in a yessel o 
fire, at one small surface only; but over @:space, which has 
been variously ‘estiniated, but Bh dang tortor. to be great. 
Making a computation on Dr. "s statémient, the blood at 
the lungs receives caloric over a surface équal'to the area of a 
circle whose diameter is nearly seventeen feet, so that, if the 
portion received at each particularpoint should be small, the 
‘ee ‘must be considerable? "88 ocees et . 
3. Uf the blood: expands it must shove! This’is petfeetly * 
evident, for ta. expand is to spring into a larger bulk, and thé 
spuce which has-contained the blood can :¢outain it no longer 5° 
so that this expansion must be a’ motive power. - tac rs 





| * The meery a ches waiters 4 Lo Tray: Ad br it the" 
ungs-one- fourth whole, whic! reckon, ty-fixe pounds 
instead of twenty-five. Both the quantity and goer vaty i diferent 





. So also do the. dimensions of the aorta.” ‘Where the sorta is arr 
inch in diameter, I believe there are more than fire pounds of blood in 
the lungs, probably seven or eight, 
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4. If the blood moves from the lungs it must move 
towards the left ventricle of the heart, and from thence 
into the aorta, and so on through the arteries.—For it must, 
of the two directions, take that in which it can move, and 
not that in which it cannot. Here arise important 
considerations respecting the animal structure, as a 
machine made for receiving streams of a fluid, moved by 
the same agent which warms it; for it is not a power, like 
impulse, indifferent to direction. It is the antagonist prin- 
ciple to gravitation, and its natural tendency is upwards.* 
When particles of fluid become more heated than others with 
which they are connected, the heavier fall downwards, and 
force upwards the lighter. This, in the consideration of the 
whole subject, must be regarded, as well as the absolute power 
produced by expansion; a power which, in its high and ex- 
plosive state, is the most tremendously destructive of any 
known to man: yet, as in the present case, where a fluid 
passes merely from warm to warmer, it is the most kindly and 
gentle force that can be imagined—yet if we consider that it is 
generated in the lungs over a space equal toa circle whose area 
is about seventeen feet diameter, and concentrated in a tube 
(the aorta) of one inch diameter, we shall no longer be asto- 
nished at the force of the current found there. Suppose one 
should, on a mild spring day, place a lens of the diameter of 
seventeen feet, so that it would receive the rays of the sun, its 
focus being in diameter one inch—would not its force be in- 
tense ? or suppose (a vase in which the laws of hydraulics are 
regarded, and which will on that account be more directly in 
point) a machine constructed like a syringe, with a piston of 
five yards in diameter, and a spout of one inch bore—how very 
slight must be the movement of such a piston to send a fluid 
from the spout with the velocity of the blood in the aorta ! 


Such is a short outline of her theory, which, however, 
she subsequently fills up by strong opinions based upon 
the doubts expressed and urged by the most distinguished 
physiologists when objecting to the theories previously 
accepted ; and renders it yet more complete and cogent 
by sagacious remarks—not unfrequently deduced from 
experiments—and views of her own. e strictures on 
the heart’s action, the illustrations given of the venous 
circulation, and the facts she advances in support of her 
theory, and which, she holds, are either suggested or 
confirmed by the animal structure itself, appear to be 
extremely just, and if they should prove unsound, most 
certainly they have the likeness of truth. 

We give place to an interesting section from this 
aoe shewing the opinions of certain writers upon the 

eart. 


Let it be allowed that we have removed these two objec- 
tions, viz. that concerning the first springing of the blood into 
the general circulation of the heart; and second, that of the 
pulsations of the blood as being derivedl from the heart : we shall 
find expressed, in one way or another, a general opinion 
among those who have examined the subject, that there is a 
strong improbability of the heart’s action furnishing the cause 
of so great an effect as the circulation of the mass of the blood 
against the obstructions which it must encounter. Dr. Roget, 
a late as well as an able writer, declares himself of opinion 
that the heart’s action alone is not adequate to produce the 
circulation. We will quote his language as to the great re- 
sistances which the force springing from the aorta must meet ; 
and let the inquirer, as he reads, stop and reflect how the ex- 
pansive power, if allowed, would meet these various obstruc- 
tions and overcome these difficulties :—‘‘ It will be quite evi- 
dent,’’ says Dr. Roget, ‘‘that a very considerable power is 
required, in order to enable the heart to propel the blood 
through the arteries, when we consider the enormous resist- 
ance opposed to its progress, and when we also take into 
account the great velocity given to it in its motion. The 
column of blood already contained in the arterial system, must 
have its velocity accelerated in order to admit of the passage 
of fresh blood into the aorta. The arteries require also to be 
distended for the admission of this additional quantity of blood 
every time that the ventricle contracts. The angles and flex- 





* We must not, however, lose sight of that law of caloric which re- 
gards its radiation in-all possible directions, by which it is transmitted 
to adjoining substances till they are in equilibrio. 





ures which the blood is obliged to follow in its course through 
the vessels must be the causes of retardation, and must be 
productive of a loss of force, which the muscular power of 
the heart is ultimately called upon to supply. The opera- 
tion of all these retarding causes is so complicated, that 
we need not be surprised at the problem of the force 
exerted by the heart having baffled the skill of the best ma- 
thematicians, and their calculations being so widely differ- 
ent from one another. Thus while Keil estimated the power 
of the left ventricle at only five ounces, Borelli calculated that 
its force could not be less than one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds. Dr. Hales computes it to be exactly fifty-one 
pounds and a half; while Tabor concludes its amount to be 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Such irreconcilable results 
shew the futility of most of the reasonings on which they are 
founded.’”’ Dr. Roget further tells us that a query has arisen. 
whether the arteries by their elasticity do not make up the 
deficiencies of the heart’s power, and he inclines to believe 
that they do. But having no valves except at the entrance of 
the aorta, and no vermicular motion, any contractions which 
they might make, except at the aorta, would send as much 
blood backwards as forwards. That any such power is afforded 
by the arteries is denied by Bichat, Arnott, and others. We 
have no objection to allowing that some aid may thus be re- 
ceived; but still maintain that the expansive is the leading 


power. 


The following, from the section shewing how nature 
preserves the requisite and healthful balance of tempera- 
ture, will be read with interest :— 


And let us here mark the kind care with which our Creator 
has guarded the circulation in this respect, by instincts the 
most remarkable and the most constant of any with which our 
animal nature is endued. And first, we notice instinctive 
respiration. We must have oxygen to support the internal 
combustion, and we must have it every moment; and nature 
has made us to feel that the most pressing of our necessities 
is, to breathe atmospheric air. Secondly, we are endued with 
a feeling of pleasure in that comfortable warmth, which is the 
measure of healthy vibration between internal heat and exe 
ternal ‘coldness, and on the contrary with a feeling of pain 
and suffering from extreme injurious heat, or dangerous 
coldness. This feeling is intense when that shuddering cold 
comes over us which endangers the continuance of the cir- 
culation.. Again: we must not only have the supporter 
of combustion, but we must have the combustible daily re- 
newed. This we derive from our food and drink, which the 
instincts of hunger and thirst oblige us to take. After the 
blood has passed the arteries it is led into the veins by capillary 
attraction, and then comes the last grand difficulty in the cir- 
culation. When the blood has left the capillaries, how is it to 
be lifted back to the heart and lungs? And here we must 
again notice that property of caloric, by which it is transmitted 
by any heated body to whatever bodies lie contiguous to it, 
until their heat is equal to its own; and by those bodies to be 
in like manner transmitted to others ; and so on, until it goes 
off at the surface. By this law of the transmission of caloric, 
all the organs next the lungs would have the same heat as the 
lungs ; and thus all the inner parts of the body would have the 
transmitted heat derived from the lungs. Assoon as the blood 
of the capillaries is led on its course by capillary attraction, 
being driven onwards by the arterial current, then as it passes 
upwards it soon begins to be warmed, and of course expanded 
by this transmitted heat, and as the parts of the body are more 
and more warmed as it ascends, it would be more and more 
quickened in its upward course ; and as the effect of gravita- 
tion would be checked by the branching out of the system 
from the top to the bottom, so the ascending current would be 
accelerated by the uniting of the branches and the lessening of 
the general capacity of the circulating system, but the re- 
turning current occupies the more space, and therefore has less 
velocity than that going out from the heart and lungs. All 
muscular exercise displaces blood from the veins, which, on 
account of their valves, must move towards the heart and 
lungs. These causes, together with the suction power, ap- 
pear to be fully sufficient to account for the venous circulation. 

There is one consideration ing the valves which af- 
fords evidence of a design to aid the blood’s circulation. The 
valves of the heart: cutting the columns of blood: into: shorter 
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columns, their pressure is’ diminished, and the same remark 
_ to the valves in the veins. Some of the most remark- 

of the variations in the operation of the forces is that 
caused by change of position. And first, with regard to the 
horizontal : and here we see the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator in giving us sleep—the night to sleep in, and the in- 
stinct of weariness to compel us to lie down. Let us now 
place horizontally one simple elliptical tube which we have all 
along supposed upright, and consider the operations of the 
gravitating fluids when in a horizontal position; and here, in- 
stead of long perpendicular colums of fluid, we have only the 
diameter of the tube for the perpendicular pressure, and that 
is notin any case much over an inch. Then we have the up- 
ward movement of the expansive power, to balance gravita- 
tion, and take: off pressure from the base of the containing 
vessels. So when the human body is thus laid recumbent, 
slight accessions of force will keep the current in motion ; and 
as the heart’s power works best in this position, it is probable 
that it is proportionally most active at night, and least so 
during the day, when the expans.e power works to the best 
advantage. Thus the heart may rest during the day, and the 
lungs during the night. That a change of forces takes place in 
changing from upright to recumbent postures, is clearly shewn 
by the changes in the breathing and in the pulse. This will be 
especially apparent in older persons and in invalids. The 
pulse gains from four to six beats in a minute by rising up. 
But ifit is the power of expansion which we depend on for daily 
activity, we must for this reason regard it as the leading motive 
power. 


The utilitarian spirit common to the American cha- 
racter peeps out.in Mrs. WiLLARD’s book towards its 
close; she could not forbear stepping aside from her 
main subject to give a few words of: salutary advice to 
the young of her ownsex ; and far from objecting to this 
digression, we applaud her for it. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


When:I am speaking to young girls (the Lord bless and 
keep them), Iam in my proper element. Why should it be 
otherwise? I have had five thousand under my charge, and 
spent thirty years of my life devoted to their service ; and the 
general reader will excuse me if I add some further advice to 
them, which the light of this theory will shew to be good. If 
it be so, others may have its. benefit as well as they, but it is 
most natural to me to address myself to them. Would you, 
my dear young ladies, do the will of God on earth by being 
useful to your fellow beings? Take care of health. Would 
you enjoy life? Take care of health ; for without it, existence 
is, for every purpose of enjoyment, worse than a blank. No 
matter how much wealth or how many luxuries you can com- 
mand, there is no enjoyment without health. To an aching 
head what is a downy pillow with silken curtains floating 
above? What isthe cushioned landau and the gardened land- 
scape to her whose disordered lungs can no longer receive the 
inspirations of an ordinary atmosphere? And whatare books, 
music, and paintings to her whose nervous sufferings give dis- 
ease to her senses, and agony to her frame? Would you 
smooth for your tender'parents the pillow of declining life ? 
Take care of health. And does the “‘ prophetic pencil ’’ some- 
times trace the form of one whose name, perhaps, is now un- 
known, who shall ‘hereafter devote to you a manly and gene- 
rous heart, and marriage sanction the bond? Would you be 
a blessing to such a one? then now take care of your health: 
or if you hesitate, let imagination go still further. Fancy 
yourself feeble as with untimely age, clad in vestments of 
sorrow, and leaving a childless home to walk forth with him to 
the church-yard, there to weep over your buried offspring. 

Study then to know your frame that you may, before it is 
too late, pursue such a course as will secure to you a sound 
and vigorous constitution. Study what I have written in this 
book among other means, and here learn that to be careful of 
your health is to aceustom yourself-to bear, without incon- 
venience, the full range of temperature to which you must 


sometimes be exposed by the climate you live in. When you 
go forth, erect your form, expand your chest, and let your 
organs of respiration and your cheek meet the full current. of 
air which your onward motion produces, and sets against you. 
lf you have heretofore believed that this was a dangerous 





exposure, and have covered your face from the wintry air as 
you went abroad, on foot or otherwise, now learn that this is 
a mistake. But if you have already practised it till your 
lungs, like a dyspeptic stomach, cannot digest their whole- 
some-aliment, then you must not change your habits at once, 
but by degrees. Pass no day without invigorating the circu- 
lation by exercise more or less energetic. Be careful to take 
regularly the simple diet which nature requires, but shun all 
beverages and condiments which unduly excite the nerves and 
disorder the stomach, for the nerves are the media through 
which the lungs derive their vital power, and the stomach, 
that through which the blood itself is formed; and to no 
purpose is the channel for circulation and the motive power, 
if there be no healthy blood to be circulated. Have the good 
sense to disregard fashion when it would lead you to impru- 
dence in dress. You dress for beauty as well as for 
health. ‘That is right, for God himself has not disregarded 
beauty in his external creation, and beauty is the child of 
nature and simplicity, not of ornament, extravagance, and 
affectation. But study nature’s fine models more than 
fashion plates, and you will gain in beauty as well as in health. 
The attenuated waist, and the Chinese foot are not divinely 
made, but fashion-formed, and are nothing better than super- 
induced deformities. As to pressure on the lungs, enough has 
been said for you to remember its danger. But the pres- 
sure on the stomach is also deleterious, and that on the. 
liver may be both fatal to health and destructive of beauty. 
If the vital motions of the liver are obstructed, the yellow bile 
pervades and disorders the general system, and ruins the com- 
plexion. Be careful to clothe your feet properly, and press 
them not too closely. A free circulation cannot go on if ob- 
structed here, and here is the greatest danger of obstruction. 
Be not over anxious then to have a tiny foot; for undue pres- 
sure on the feet, and carelessness in keeping up warmth at the 
feet by proper covering, have p.rhaps destroyed as many 
female lives as unnatural pressure on the lungs. Unnatural 
pressure on the lungs, the stomach, and the liver, annihilates 
real beauty of form.and complexion, and pressure on the feet, 
its finest accompaniment, grace and dignity of motion. The 
French women are allowed to be the most graceful in the 
world, and their feet are well grown. Taglioni, the very 

ueen of gtace, had large but well shaped feet. But who 

ought of this as in the dance she seemed to float on air? 
Then the eye could detect no jar when in descending she 
touched the floor; nor any appearance of effort when she rose, 
but the wavy line of grace remained unbroken. Such perfec- 
tion of movement: a very small foot could not have allowed. 
The important office of the skin we have already discussed, 
and you wil! be better able now to comprehend why “‘ cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness.’’ Finally, my dear young friends, 
guard by proper.clothing the region of the lungs. I verily 
believe that a quarter of a yard of flannel applied in due time 
to the chest, would have saved many a death by consumption. 
In our cold climate, that so many should have lived to so expose 
the neck, breast, and shoulders, is only to be accounted for on 
the supposition of the upward tendency of a heating agent. 
But many, by tempting nature too far in this particular, have 
gone to untimely graves. You have seen how necessary to 
circulation and to life, is the heat of the lungs. Guard it then 
with a care exceeded by no other, except that which should be 
paid to keeping in vigorous flow the fountain-spring of spiri- 
tuallife. As coldness in this respect speaks of spiritual death, 
so does the chill which reaches. the vitals warn of the death of 
the body. 
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PICTION. 


The Ship of Glass; or, the Mysterious Island. A 
Romance. By HArGRAVE JENNINGS. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1846. Newby. 

Wuererore Mr. JENNINGS named his three volumes 

The Ship of Glass, seeing that they comprise two fic- 

tions entirely unconnected with each other, we are at a 

loss to imagine, unless it be that the title of the shorter 

of them, which the work bears, being more provocative 
of curiosity than the commoner name of “ Atcherley ” 
given to the longer, was consequently better fitted to at- 
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tract the attention of the public, and adopted, regardless 
of consistency, for that reason. 

Both of these fictions are “ Romances” in the proper 
acceptation of that word. Scarcely does the reader pene- 
trate half a dozen pages into either, before he perceives 
that, to enjoy the story, judgment and reason must be 
suspended, and the reins of fancy cast loose. And right 
willingly does he make the sufrender; and a marvellous 
— amusing flight in these romances is the imagination 


ed. 
The chief scene of The Ship of Glass is laid on the 
coast of Spain, in the modern province of Murcia, 
*‘somewhere between the boundary of that district and 
the old Moorish kingdom of Grenada, and Cape Palos 
in the Mediterranean.” As for the time, the tale leaves 
it in a state of uncertainty, equally perplexing to the 
reader and favourable to the conveniences of the author ; 
it is, however, since the Moorish conquest of Spain. 
The plot is founded on a belief prevalent in the province 
of Altosierro that an island existed in the far-off seas— 
such an one as our own people in the time of Queen 
Evi1zaBetH hoped for—an illusion which the politic 
RaveiGcuH disdained not to encourage—an El Dorado, 
where rich gums and spices, costly woods and healin 
medicines, precious metals and stones of value, abounde 
in profusion. The principal characters of the romance 
are a young and wild adventurer named Cunique; an 
old ship-builder named Klypp Heufueros, addicted to 
astrology ; his lovely daughter Phroditis ; a tailor called 
Pimpernella ; ‘Tophaik Calumet, the ruler of Altosierro ; 
and some inferiors. Cunique, meeting ata wine-house a 
party of revellers (whose discourse was of the wonderful 
island), the old ship-builder (whose endeavour was 
to discover it), and his lovely daughter, swears he will 
get a sight of this rarely-seen beauty, and, furthemore, 
wise and vigilant though her father be, he will court and 
marry her. Klypp Heufueros, though a philosopher, is, as 
we have seen, disturbed like his countrymenwith the ques- 
tion of the goldenisland. One Tomanraita, a wild phro- 
phetess, has disclosed to the people a dark prediction that 
to reach the island “the bold must put forth with his one 
life to win a double; his ship must be of woven light, 
and shadowless must be his crew?’ Day and night 
these mysterious words haunt the anxious old ship- 
builder, Klypp Heufueros ; at length he hits upon the 
discovery of the meaning of the seeress. 


It was after three hours one night of indefatigable poring 
over this mysterious fragment of intelligence, and he had just 
completed the copying it out for perhaps the fiftieth time in 
order to impress every letter the more strongly on his memory, 
when in turning over in his mind that passage relating to the 
nesessity of the ship for the discovery of this extraordinary 
island being of no less novel material than woven light, a 
sudden light, surely of kindred brightness to that which was to 
compose this dazzling vessel, burst upon his mind. ‘‘ Eureka ! 
Spirit of Archimedes, I have it at last !’’ he cried, starting up 
quite delighted, pulling off his spectacles in agitation, and 
twisting up his black buckram gown behind into a sort of tail, 
which he swung backwards and forwards as he pes very fast 
up and down his ancient chamber. ‘‘ At last I have arrived 
at the meaning of this part of the prophecy at all events, and 
it is the principal one. The ship must be of woven light. 
That means, being interpreted, and its figurative language 
translated into common sense and pure Spanish at the same 
time, the ship must be of glass. She must be of glass. I see 
it now, plain as the sun at noonday. A glass ship is destined 
to make this extraordinary discovery which will immortalize 
me.”’ 

A ship of glass is forthwith built; the entire nation 
takes interest in the adventurer, and the Governor of the 
province advertises for an adventurous leader to take 
charge of the voyage of discovery. Cunique, the 
young adventurer, who has seen the old shipwright’s 
daughter, and seriously fallen in love with her, anxious 
to raise his fortunes to the level of hers, undertakes the 





command ; puts to sea, sails many days, is overtaken by 
a tempest, wrecked on the long-sought for island, of 
course, then builds a ship for his return, and recrosses 
the ocean to Tafna-Khalifas, the port whence he sailed, 
with a cargo of bars of gold, “a quantity of the richest 
diamonds procurable out of the bounds of that haunted 
region in the centre of the island,” and such a collection 
of curiosities and valuables as the favoured country af- 
forded. No obstacle to his marriage with the fair 
Phroditis now interposed, so they wedded and were 
happy, as devoted lovers should be. 
e have said this is a pure romance, and in writi 

this brief outline of it have felt that it is so, for as it ts 2 
in our sketch, divested of the rich colouring of fancy it 
appears absolutely silly ; but he who reads this romance, 
though he will find some things to object to, such as the 
commingling of modern terms and conventionalities with: 
those of bygone times, and instances of incongruity in 
the imagery, will nevertheless be so much charmed with: 
the exuberance of invention, and the highly wrought’ 
descriptions, that the shortcomings and failings of the 
author will not grievously trouble him. We extract a 
scene or two in proof of this. The following is the 
description of “ The Ship of Glass :’— 


y 
But in the centre of the bay, the object of breathless atten~ 
tion to all the populace, was the wonderful Ship of Glass. 
Eyes were fastened with wonder upon her, and every rope and 
every spar was examined with a curiosity which seemed as if 
it was incapable of being satisfied. At intervals bursts of 
military masic would swell on the air, and then sink into 
silence or float away in magic echoes over the surface of the 
water. At different points from hill to shore, from sea to 
strand, on either side of the harbour, would the clash of 
cymbal, and the hollow beat of the eastern drum be heard, as 
if sound answered to sound. Magnificent in her proportions, 
symmetrical in her curves of light, a fairy ship of giant size, 
lay the Ship of Glass. She rose and fell softly on the sleepy 
heaves of the shining sea. She looked a vision conjured up 
out of the water. So thin and transparent was she, so dia- 
phanous were her glassy timbers and broadside, that you could 
see through her and discern her portholes on the other side, 
with the figures of people passing to and fro between upon 
her deck. Her outline was l in the extreme, and her 
tall aspiring masts, and her multitude of giddy yards crossing 
and stretching their long thin arms like silver spears, her pris- 
matic cordage like woven ice, and the filmy cloud of the upper 
rigging, which twined and interweaved in lines so small that 
you could scarcely see them—all the puzzling and seemingly 
inextricable tangle of her rig, was clear and distinct, and 
sharply though minutely traced upon a back-ground of sky 
which seemed light of itself. The Ship of Glass seemed to 
shine by its own light, as if it were a lucid body and scat- 
tered its pale illumination upon the blue water like a globe of 
crystal the hollow of which was filled with moonlight. She 
looked built of watery haze and moonlight, in fact; formed 
of ten thousand sharp cold rays, keen and piercing as the 
points of the finest darts, and crossed and reticulating, and 
starting up and tending down, and converging and diverging. 
As if whole sheaves of elfin arrows had been arrested in their 
sparkling flight, and, struck by the spell, had arranged them- 
selves in fanciful groups suggesting to the eye the figure of a 
ship. Asif the discursive rays of the Aurora Borealis had 
congregated and converged into the semblance of a luminous 
man of war. 


The sailing of the wondrous vessel, and the receding 
of the shore, is equally well described. 


Presently all lurking doubts and jealous distrust as to the 
sailing of the ship were terminated by, at a certain signal, the 
sight of the sails of the Ship of Glass being loosed. They 
were cast from the yards and fell in graceful festoons. The 
mariners who were aloft discharging this to them novel duty 
upon such material, appeared to lay out upon the slippery 
yards with ease, and the texture of the fabric of the sails, 
though glossy like cloth woven out of glass, seemed natural 
enough, except that, when the sails were sheeted home and 
the yards hoisted, they beamed with all the colours of the 
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rainbow. Astonishment and admiration filled the minds of 
the assembly, when they actually saw an anchor of glass and a 
glass cable rise out of the water and slowly ascend to a crystal 
cat-head. Each fresh manoeuvre was a marvel. It seemed 
every moment as if ropes must part, or chains snap, or sails 
be blown away, or masts split like frostwork, or hull crash : 
but to the wonder and wild delight of the spectators all held. 
Then slowly the water slid away and fell asunder from before 
the glistening, cutting prow, as if the ship was propelled by 
some invisible force ; the sails touched and steadily filled, the 
graceful fabric slightly swaying over upon the swelling waves, 
and the Ship of Glass was in stately motion. At this sight 
there rose such a shout that the town seemed alive with echoes, 
and the hill tops trembled again. In fact the ship itself mo- 
mentarily oscillated on its way, as its delicate slender fabric 
answered to the sound; but there seemed to grow strength 
out of itself, produced and deepening out of its very pro- 
gress, which instantly restored it to equilibrium. Evenly, 
steadily, silently, solemn and majestic, yet beautiful in its 
grace, its correctness, its faultless architecture, did the ship 
pursue her way, straight as an arrow out of a bow out of 
the harbour’s mouth, past the heads of the mole crowded 
with people, and lighthouses blazing with beacon-lights, and 
boldly out into the open sea. 

Minute by minute the buildings on the sea shore became 


cushions, like a single sweet lily on a heap of roses. A mul- 
titude of new and thrilling, and, as it seemed to him, very 
strange sensations came upon him. He felt change come over 
him ; as if what he saw was the work of enchantment, for he 
thought it impossibly beautiful for reality. He could have 
fancied that he had climbed to heaven, and with profane eyes 
was gazing on an angel. As if he had suddenly stumbled upona 
sleeping fairy, nestled amidst tall flowers whose colours were 
of more than mortal brightness, and canopied with a thousand 
interweaving branches—as if spreading above might be the 
sylvan frame-work of a roof of reticulating twigs and sinuous 
arms, sheathed and smothered with sheaves of leaves, each 
standing fixed and bright in the magic atmosphere like a 
glowing emerald in the thick yellow flames and liquid gold of 
a blazing sunset. 

The rich chamber looked a strange place now, as if it could 
not: be of: earth, nor belong to it, nor be on it. It was asa 
dream wrought to daylight, and the peerless shape in the 
midst, the point round which the radiations had strengthened 
and settled, and worked out of their shadowy gleam and un- 
substantial nebulosity into brightness and body. Cunique 
could hardly reconcile with the sight which he saw his last day 
just passed. It seemed as if he had arrived in some new re- 
gion, at which at some strange dreaming time he might have 
caught a something of a glimpse, but the transition from his 
r brances of the dull matter of fact, ‘‘ of the earth earthy” 





smaller and smaller. The horns of the harbour d to 
close together, the city receded, and the tall cliffs, the spiry 
rocks and romantic uplands crowned with stars, 


Bowed their haughty crests. 


sinking like a panorama of cloud into the wide sea, which 
seemed waiting to receive them and to take them into its blue 
bosom. The ship held her way on gallantly and left the land, 
which quicker and quicker glided into distance as the broad 
ocean began to roll and extend its mighty waves. The lights 
crowded together and began to twinkle like distant stars; and 
the sensation grew around those who were now the lonely wan- 
derers of the great deep, that they were exiles with nature and 
solitude, abandoned in that great silence, separate in that 
trackless desert, that unsubstantial world without mark or 
sign or path. -Smaller‘and smaller, dimmer and dimmer grew 
the line of the coast. The lights disappeared waning in the 
moonlight. The cliffs. slid softly down, as it were, into the 
sea, and were met with a gauzy track of vapour which spread 
along the dubious line of. the horizon. All was now sea and 
sky, with the stars. above and the waves. below. Unmingled, 
uninterrupted silence was everywhere ; and the Ship of Glass 
sped onward, with her-cloud. of gossomer sails like a phantom. 
She seemed to glide softly and silently over the water, like a 
pile of driving. mist.which a mortal bark could have skimmed 
through. iss4 9 


“A picture of another, and, to many, more interesting 
kind, is that of Cunique’s first sight of Phroditis. It 
should be borne in mind that the handsome adventurer 
was seeking to fulfil his. vow, that he would see and 
marry the daughter, of Klypp, and_for that purpose had 
entered this old ship-builder’s house. 


A BEAUTY IN HER RETIREMENT. 

Cunique contrived to place his eye just behind the junction 
of two draperies, and his perseverance was rewarded by the 
sight not only of Phroditis’ chamber, such as we have described 
it, but of Phroditis herself, who had now grown tired of her 
work, and also apparently of book and every thing else, for 
she was reclining on her cushions with her eyes closed, her 
hair dependant, and one fair hand with its taper fingers white 
as snow, and blazing with jewels lightly laid upon her gently 
heaving bosom. He might justly have exclaimed in the 
words of Iachimo, that ‘ Italian fiend,’’ who seems a man of 
taste, 

Cytherea! 

How bravely thou becom’ st thy couch! fresh lily ! 
And whiter than the snow. That I might touch, 
But kiss; one kiss. Rubies unparagoned ! 

How dearly they do’t. 

Cunique truly was struck dumb. He had never seen so 
beautiful a creature in his life—never had such a form, 
such a face, visited his wildest dreams, and they had 
been wild enough. With intent eyes he gazed with rapture on 
that lovely form as it lay extended in repose upon her crimson 





day he had just spent, to the dazzling, the bewildering, the 
entirely novel revelation which beset his vision—altogether con- 
founded him, seemed so sudden and unexpected, so inconse- 
quential in fact, that it looked like magic. * * It 
seemed a sin to stir. He was half afraid that a movement—a 
breath would break the spell. Nay, the fancy occurred to him, 
that even by admitting an instant’s change of thought the 
whole scene, beauty and all, might waver and become indis- 
tinct, if he did not combat and persevere until he had driven 
out the invading idea, and, insupportable recollection ! per- 
haps altogether disappear. He felt a feverish anxiety—an 
eager, spurring, covetous desire to fix this vision for ever, and 
he longed—madly longed for some words of might, some 
potent spell which might force it into actual, palpable truth, 
so that he might be relieved of that great dread that it should 
escape him. Time, however, was precious. Ashamed of the 
motives Whicl’had drawn him there, and struck dumb by the 
result—blessing his fate a thousand times for the lucky acci- 
dent, he silently stepped one short pace behind the drapery, 
and cast about in his mind for the best means of preparing 
the maiden for the introduction of himself. 

Perplexed and excited.as he was, he could think of no ex- 
pedients, or such only occurred to him as were disadvantageous, 
or only practicable-with some sacrifice which he desired not to 
make, At last he reached out his hand in a sort cf despair, 
and a determination to abide results whatever they might be, 
and to follow on as best he might. Pausing a moment, at last 
he extended his hand behind the door, which was slightly open, 
and gave a knock upon it as if of somebody outside the room 
and asking permi$sion to énter. From his concealment he 
watched its effect upon Phroditis. She started up from her 
reclining position, and was for a moment in a state of mute 
surprise.. This might have been somewhat owing to the knock 
being uncertain and irregular—a diffused sort of knock, 
which betrayed trembling fingers ; and Phroditis knew of no- 
body who was likely to so approach her, or would have occa- 
sion to announce their neighbourhood with such eccentricity of 
fear. Nay she could pretty well calculate the knocks of all 
her visitors, and this was a strange one. The telegraph pre- 
sented a figure which was not to be found in her key-book of 
signals. The pause was only that of a moment ; and Phroditis 
said ‘‘ come in” in perhaps rather a higher key than would 
have been consequent upon a freedom from surprise, and at 
the same time perhaps from timidity. 


The last extract we can admit will shew Mr. Jen- 
NINGS’s capacity for sentimental writing. The subject 
he expatiates upon has engaged in turn pretty well every 
writer of fiction which this and every other civilized 
country has produced ; every one, however, has a manner 
of his own, and if we have here nothing new, what is 
old is forcibly—sometimes, indeed, extravagantly —ex- 
pressed. 
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LOVE 


Of all passions in the world, love not only is the most ty- 
rannical, and takes the deepest hold, but is also speediest in 
its transformation, and in its change of the scenery round us ; 
nay, the scenery environing the heart. That love is the great 
sweetener of existence—the active and stirring principle—that 
spring which sets everything in motion—the vivid awakener, 
exponent and representation of all the finest, most delicate, 
and subtlest movements in our spiritual nature, who could 
deny! But it must differ in all minds; the tasteful can love 
but with taste; the delicate with delicacy; the fervent and 
eager with high impellant strength, and burning completeness 
and abandonment. There is love which once aroused—called 
to the surface from its tender fountain, and boiling up out of 
its placid depths, becomes like the torrent sweeping on in im- 
petuosity, rising up against and surmounting with fury all the 
petty obstacles and small interruptions which the envy or cau- 
tious policy, the coldness or worldliness of man seek to inter- 
pose to it. Love is such a giant power that it seems to gather 
strength from obstruction, and at every difficulty rises to 
higher might. It is all dominant—all conquering; a grand 
leveller which can bring down to its own universal line of equeli- 
zation the proudest heights, and remove the stubbornest impedi- 
ments. There is no hope of resisting it, for it outwatches watch 
—submerges everything, acquiring strength as it proceeds ; 
ever-growing, nay, growing out of itself. * * * Love 
is the light, the majesty of life: that principle to which after 
all our struggling, and writhing, and twisting, all things must 
be resolved. Take it away, and what becomes of the world! It 
is a barren wilderness. A world of monuments, each standing 
upright and crumbling: an army of grey stones, without a 
chaplet, without a leaf to take off with its glimpse of green 
their flat insipidity and offensive uniformity, upon a shrubless 
plain. Things base and foul, creeping and obscene, withered 
and bloodless and brainless, could alone spring from such a 
marble-hearted soil. Its vegetation must be flint; its grass 
but fields of spicule, like white coral, shivering to the foot. 
Heaped sand, springless, herbless ; slaty rocks and limestone 
splinters, cold and impenetrable as Egyptian obelisks, scattered: 
to stand for ever in the profundity of their own desolation, and to 
rear their giant shapes to a heaven of lead, whose clouds slug- 
gishly and ponderously move, like marble islands, in-an atmo- 
sphere of hopeless depression, stagnant and'unmoving. Love 
is the sun of the moral world; which revives, invigorates, 
calls into life, and illumines all objects; gives strength to the 
weak, fire to our plans and purposes, brings about great things, 
and is at once the mainspring and grand stirrer of all that is 
not only sweet, graceful, and beautiful in our constitution, but 
noble, bold, aspiring. Love’s darts are silver when they turn 
to fire in the noble heart. They impart a portion of that 
heavenly flame which is their element. Love is of such a 
refining, elevating character, that it expels all that is mean 
and base; bids us think great thoughts, do great deeds, 
changes our common clay into fine gold. It illuminates our 
path, darkling and mysterious as it may be, with torchlights 
lit from the one great light. Oh, poor, weak, inexpressive are 
words when sought to strew, as with stars, the path and track 
of the expression of love’s greatness, and love’s power! Dull, 
pitiful, and cold, a cheating, horny gleam, as strung stones by 
the side of precious gems, and the far-flashing of the sparkling 
ruby with his heart of fire! The blue eyes of turquoises, or 
the liquid light of the sapphire, should alone be tasked to spell 
along, and character our thoughts of love. Fixed, flaming, 
and continuous, then truly 


Thoughts that breathe, and words that bura, 


would dance, and sparkle, and brightly flash a thousand jewels 
twined into language: hooked, and linked, and strung as 
flowers of flame, whose dazzling petals, and scorching scrolls, 
and ever changing, ever springing blue, and amber, and ruby 
beams, would twist and connect into chain of hieroglyphics 
keen and shiny as Love’s own lucent alphabet, or his diamond 
diadem in his own blue heaven. Then might we, indeed, 


Glow while we read, and tremble while we write. 

Already we have filled the space we may, without in- 
convenience, bestow to this work. We must, however, 
inform the reader, that the second romance, “ Atcherley,” 
has for its base the Rye-house Plot; that among the 





characters, wno, unlike those in the Ship of Glass, 
are here not imaginary, we have CHARLES the 
Second, RocKinGHAM, and others, all of whom are 
clearly discriminated and spiritedly drawn ; that the in- 
terest is well sustained throughout, the description ex- 
tremely vivid, and the scenes not unfrequently dramatic. 
In brief, The Ship of Glass (comprehending both ro- 
mances) is a welcome and meritorious addition to our 
stock of fiction, and one which we have no doubt will be- 
come, as it deserves to be among the readers of light 
literature, extremely popular. 








POETRY. 


Algiers the Warlike, and other Poems. By Jonn HENRY 
PRINGLE. 8vo. London, 1846. John Oliivier. 
EavALLy for the contents which it enshrines, and the 
tasteful and liberal manner in which it has been brought 
out, this is an acceptable book for the drawing-room, 

or library-table. 

The chief poem, “ Algiers the Warlike,” contains a 
description of the towa of Algiers, and of a skirmish 
between the French and Arabs, which the author, “a 
peaceable traveller,’ as he styles himself, witnessed ; 


and concludes with a review of the history of the nations 


whose empire was situated in the northern division of 
Africa. e battle is sketched with spirit, and the re- 
flections which the author utters on the circumstances 
before him, though sometimes common-place, are al- 
ways just and natural, Mr. Prineie has a happ 

facility for versification, and his.imagery is well selected, 
though not always sufficiently abundant. We extract 
his review of the nations who once held rule in Africa :— 


‘‘ Behold! wherever Afric’s golden clime 
Erst lighted up dominion’s proud array, 
On Empire’s grave, the wizard hand of Time 
Has traced the Mighty’s epitaph—‘ Decay.’” 
On ocean’s azure brow, the evening star 
Shines beautiful, and cloudless as of yore ; 
Whilst, on earth’s bosom, there but rests a scar, 
Where Carthage glitter’d on her crowded shore. 


Rome’s angry eagles hover’d out their hour ; 
Kingdoms her trophies,—all mankind her foe. 
Then Rome was startled from her dream of power ; 

And prostrate nations hail’d her overthrow. 


E’en from this spot, the wand’rer’s eye can trace, 
Where yon far sea-fowl plies his fadiag wings, 
The doubtful tomb of a departed race ; 
The narrow’d empire of Numidia’s kings. 
Behold! the glory that inspir’d the great ! 
The end of all ambition’s fever’d care !— 
To rot for ages in imperial state ; 
Till men forget what clay is coffin’d there ; 


For history doubts and wrangles o’er their tomb. 
But there it stands upon the lonely shore ; 

A sign of death’s inevitable doom ;— 
A shrine of kings whose kingdoms are no more. 


Once deeds of wide renown were acted here, 
When Syphax fiery ranks were taught to flee : 
When Sophonisba calmed her lover’s fear ; 
And kissed the deadly bowl that set her free. 


Oh, Africa! to think that thou hast been 
A terror to the tyrant of the world! 

What hosts of mighty warriors hast thou seen ! 
What glorious banners have thy gales unfurl’d, 


When Juba’s dusky squadrons swept along, 
The rider’s wrath unbridled as his steed! 
But where are now the triumphs of the strong, 
The trumpet’s shrillness, and the courser’s speed ? 


Land of lost thrones! o’er all thine antique powers, 
Has gaunt destruction roll’d his ghastly wave. 
Thou skeleton of Empire! thy lone towers 
Appear like ghosts that haunt dominion’s grave. 


As from thy ruin’d ports the waves retire, 
Dim moles of mighty structure gleam below. 

Not human passions only,—nature’s ire 
Assisted in thy cities’ overthrow. 
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Nor is it merely Empire’s Titan form, 
Or kingly glory that has passed away : 

In the wild outbreaks of this land of storm, 
Christ’s altars vanish’d from the light of day. 


Where now the Gospel’s hallow’d light is dim, 
And the bright hope of centuries undone, 

Two hundred mitred churches rais’d their hymn, 
In loud hozannahs to Jehovah’s Son. 


The Greek, the Roman, Vandal, Arab, Turk, 
Stretch’d far and wide the shadow of their power. 

Successive victors did destruction’s work ; 
Succeeding pageants sparkled for an hour. 


Unlike in all things ; save their love of war, 
Their waste of life, and loathing of repose. 

The world turned pale, while conquest’s crimson star 
Redden’d their stormy ocean as it rose. 


Their graves are in forgotten battle plains ; 

The bow is broke ; the sword is sheath’d in rust ; 
The mountain’s majesty alone remains. 

Altars and thrones have disappear’d in dust. 


Tradition lingers: but the antique lyre 
That rous’d the nations, is like them at rest 
In dust and ashes. The destroyer’s fire 
Has reconciled th’ oppressor and th’ oppress’d. 


Some of the shorter poems are clever, and most are 
interesting. Ifthe sentiments are not always new, they 
have the charm of beauty, and are invariably well ex- 
pressed. We extract one or two which will sustain these 
remarks :— 

WOMAN’S SMILE. 
A scattered smile ; and that I’ll live upon.—As you Like it. 


As when the rose we cherish’d 
Lies wither’d on the plain, . 

Her leaves, tho’ pale and perish’d, 
Sweet odour still retain ; 


As, when a song is ended, 
Its music haunts the ear ; 

As, when the Sun’s descended, 
Light lingers o’er his bier ; 

So woman’s brow, when faded, 
Still shines on memory’s stream : 

The smile that Time has shaded, 
Gilds Fancy’s darken’d dream. 


Ambition’s footsteps falter ; 
And passion’s waves expire ; 
Time strews the world’s dark altar 
With ashes of desire. 


But woman’s smile for ever 
Returns upon our dream : 

Once felt, the soul can never 
Forget Love’s morning beam. 


If it were not for the hackneyed rhymes of the first 
verses, the following would be a more perfect lyric :— 


CUPID AND THE BEE. 
Cupid! When thy liquid kisses 
So abound with rosy blisses, 
Wherefore wilt thou range ? 
Furl thy glossy purple pinion ; 
Cease acquiring new dominion ; 
Cease to sigh for change. 
Cupid says, ‘‘ The roving bee, 
Sailing o’er the summer lea, 
By each golden bower, 
When, delighted, he hath pressed 
Nectar from the rose’s breast, 
Leaves the fairest flower.’’ 
Cupid! when thy liquid kisses, 
So abound with luscious blisses, 
If thou fain wilt roam ; 
Go. But remember, that the bee, 
When he sails o’er summer’s lea, 
Brings its honey home. 


The “ Lines on Italy,” though brief, are beautiful :— 
LINES ON ITALY. 


Land of the sun! I sought thee in my gloom ; 
And never wand’rer hail’d thy purpled shore, 

And that bright sky, which gives the vine its bloom, 

And smiled not ; tho’ the light of life was o’er. 


Land of the sun! where’er my steps may roam, 
My thoughts return to thee: thou art my spirit’s home. 


Morn’s glowing radiance, evening’s softer hours, 
Wing with delight the moments as they run. 

Joy to thy golden vallies! ruby bowers ! 

J oy to thy dark-eyed damsels of the sun! 

Chill’d in this twilight realm, for thee I sigh, 

Land of renown and love !—all-beauteous Italy ! 


One more extract, and we close a volume which con- 
tains some heroic, lyric, and didactic poems, which will 
pleasingly, if not profitably, beguile an hour, and which, 
therefore, we do not hesitate to commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers :— 
THE NYMPH’S PRAYER TO THE FAIRIES. 
Fancy, in her dreams, will dally 
Ever near the happy dell, 
Where the lilies of the valley 
Fringe Titania’s fairy well. 
Let me join the dance of spring ! 
Admit me to the fairy ring! 
In Titania’s fairy ring, 
In her rosy bower of bliss, 
Love will furl his restles wing ; 
Love his chains, with rapture, kiss. 
Let me, in her fairy ring, 
Join the mystic dance of spring ! 


While the lilies grace her bower, 

Ere that time has soil’d their snow. 
Let me gather one gay flower, 

Where the fairest, sweetest blow! 
Let me join the dance of spring ! 
Admit me to the fairy ring ! 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies. 
Vol. IX. London, 1846. Charles Knight and Co. 
THE characteristics which most distinguish the cheap 
publications of Mr. Knieur from those of other specu- 
lators in the field of literature, are their superior sound- 
ness, their completeness, and, above all, their utility; 
for they ever commend themselves to the reader by 
offering just that kinds of information which it is 

essential a well-bred person should be master of. 

The lives contained in the work before us, like those 
which have previously appeared in this series, are judi- 
ciously selected, and pithily written ; in brief, they are the 
perfection of popular biographies. The “worthies” 
whose history is given in this volume are those of 
ALGERNON Sipney, Sir W. Perry, THoMAsS 
SypEnHAM, Rosert Boye, RicHarp Baxter, 
and Henry Purcevy. As the last named is per- 
haps less familiarly known to the mass ‘of English 
readers than his merits deserve, we extract his life 
at length from these pages, and though it is the briefest 
of those comprehended in this volume, it will afford the 
reader a pretty accurate notion of the merits of the re- 
mainder. 

LIFE OF PURCELL. 

Henry Purcell, the pride and boast of the English school of 
music, was born in the year 1658, in the city of Westminster, 
it is generally supposed. His father Henry, and also his uncle 
Thomas Purcell, were appointed gentlemen of the chapel-royal 
at the Restoration, and are named in the archives of the herald’s 
college, among the persons who officiated at the coronation of 
Charles II. The young Henry lost his father when but six 
years.of age, about which time he appears to have entered-as 
one of the children of the chapel under Captain Cook, then 
master, to whom therefore it is rather more than probable he 
was indebted not only for his initiation in the principles of 
music, but for much of his knowledge of its practice, and of 
its theory as applicable to composition. It is true that on Dr. 
Blow’s monumental tablet in Westminster Abbey it is tri- 
umphantly recorded that he was ‘‘ master to the famous Mr. 
Henry Purcell ;’’ and no doubt the youthful musician, when 
he quitted the chapel on his voice changing, received some in- 








structions from Blow, a master then in high repute, and from 
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whom a few lessons were enough to recommend to public no-. 


tice a young man on his entrance into the world ;, but to Cook 
the credit is due for the right guidance of Purcell’s inborn | the 


genius, and for its early cultivation. Sir John Hawkins says, 
‘it is certain that he was a scholar of Pelham Humphrey, 
who was Cook’s successor,’’ but gives no authority for this, 
and assigns no reason for his belief. Humphrey became 
master of the children in 1672, when Purcell had attained his 
fourteenth yéar, who consequently could not have remained 
long, if at all; under the tuition of the new’ master; Cook; 
therefore, must not on such doubtful evidence.be deprived of 
the praise to which he is entitled for his large share in the 
education of our great English composer. But, as) Dr. Bur- 
ney has well remarked, ‘‘ there is nothing more common than 
this petit larceny among musicians. If the first master has 
drudged eight or ten years with a pupil of genius, and. it is 
thought necessary, in compliance with fancy or caprice, that he 
should receive a few lessons from a second, this last instantly 
arrogates to himself the whole honour both of the talents and 
cultivation of his new scholar, and the first and chief instructor 
is left to sing sic vos non vobis.”” Purcell was remarkable for 
precocity of talent, and seconded the liberality of nature by 
his zeal and diligence. While yet a boy-chorister he com- 
posed more than one anthem; and in 1676, though only 
eighteen years of age, was chosen to succeed Dr. Christopher 
Gibbons as organist of Westminster Abbey, an appointment 
of high professional rank. Six years after, in 1682, he be- 
eame one of the organists of the royal chapel ; and there, as 
well as at the Abbey, produced his namerous anthems, 
many of which appear in different collections, and nearly 
all of them have recently been published in one complete 
work. These were eagerly sought, almost as soon as 
written, for the use of the various cathedrals, and thus 
his fame quickly travelled to the remotest parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Had Purcell confined himself to 
ehurch music only, he would have stood on very lofty ground 
as compared with either his predecessors or contemporaries, 
ang his works would have been transmitted with honour to 
after-ages ; but the greatness of his genius is most conspicuous 
in his compositions for the chamber and the stage. In these 
the vividness of his imagination and the fertility of his inven- 
tion appear in all their affluence, because uritestrained by the 
character of the poetry to which he gave musical expression, 
and unincumbered by what is termed musical erudition, a kind 
of learning which time (even a century and a half ago) and a 
laudable feeling of veneration had rendered an almost neces- 
sary attribute of cathedral harmony. The versatility of his 
talent and the division of his labours between the church and 
the theatre, led his facetious friend, Tom Brown, in his ‘ Let- 
ters from the Dead to the Living,’ to say that musical men 
hang between the church and the playhouse, as Mahomet’s 
tomb does between the two loadstones, and must equally in- 
cline to both, because by both are equally supported.’ Pur- 
cell’s first essay in dramatic music, when only nineteen years 
of age, was his setting the songs, &c. in Nahum Tate’s ‘‘ Dido 
and Eneas,’’ an operetta written for a boarding-school of 
celebrity. In this is the simple and beautiful duet, ‘‘ Fear no 
danger,’’ once sung everywhere and by everybody, but now 
almost forgotten. The music in Nat. Lee’s ‘‘ Theodosius, or 
the Force of Love,’’ performed at the Duke’s Theatre, in 
1690, was his first work for the public stage. In the same 
year he set new music to ‘‘The Tempest,” as altered by 
Dryden, which is still heard with delight ; and also the “‘ Pro- 
phetess, or Diocletian,” altered by Dryden and Betterton from 
Beaumont and Fletcher. In 1691 he composed the songs, &c. 
in Dryden’s ‘‘ King Arthur,’’ among which are the inimitable 
frost-scene, the very original and lovely air, ‘‘ Fairest Isle,’’ 
and the charming duet, ‘‘ Two daughters of this aged stream 
are we.” In 1692 appeared Sir R. Howard’s and Dryden’s 
*¢ Indian Queen,”’ with Purcell’s music. The fine incantation 
scene in this, ‘‘ Ye twice ten hundred deities,’ is yet often 
heard in good concerts, but never in fashionable ones. The 
duet and chorus, ‘‘To arms!” and the air, ‘‘ Britons, strike 
home!’ in Dryden’s alteration of ‘‘ Bonduca,’’ are national 
property—are our war-songs, always received with acclama- 
tions when we are engaged in or menaced by hostilities, and 
frequently performed during peace on account of their beauty, 
musically considered. These alone will suffice to carry Pur- 
cell’s name to distant ages. His music in D’Urfey’s ‘‘ Don 





Quixote” is remark t is saptopeiae and clever: the song, 


‘Genius of England,” has few, rivals, and the cantata, “ Let 

dreadful engines. of eternal will” suog in the character of 
the love-distracted Cardenio, is, with the exception of the 
latter part (now Lig Rabe omitted in the performance), one 
of the composer’s finest creations. He also wrote airs, over- 
tures, and act-tunes for many dramas, among which may be 
mentioned Dryden and Lee’s ‘‘ CEdipus,’’ ‘‘ Timon of Athens,’” 
“‘ The Fairy Queen,’’ altered from, ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ and Dryden’s ‘‘ Tyrannie Love, or the Royal Mar- 
tyr.’’ The three detached cantatas by Purcell are undeniable 
proofs of his fancy, energy, and deep feeling. It is sufficient 
to name. ‘‘ Mad Bess,” ‘Old Tom of Bedlam,’’ or ‘‘ Mad 
Tom” (the words by, Mr. William Basse, Walton tells us, in 
his ‘“‘ Angler”), and ‘‘ From rosy bowers,” written by Tom 
D’Urfey,. but not originally sung in ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ as Percy 
seems to think. Sowell known are these, so highly valued by 
true connoisseurs, and.so much admired by all lovers of music, 
that one word more in their praise would be superfluous. It 
is not necessary to enter inte any account of, or even to name, 
his many single songs and duets., After the composer's death 
they were co by his widow, and published in two folio 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Orpheus Britannicus,”’ the second 
and best edition of which is now very rare. His odes, glees, 
catches, and. rounds are numerous, and several of them familiar 
to the admirers of vocal harmony. In 1683 he published 
twelve sonatas for two violins and a bass. In the preface he 
says that ‘‘ he has faithfully endeavoured a just imitation of 
the most famed Italian masters, principally to bring the 
seriousness and gravity of that sort of music into vogue and 
reputation among our countrymen, whose humour ’t is time 
now should begin to loathe the levity and dalladry of our 
neighbours.”’ Purcell’s esteem for the Italian masters had 
been before confessed in the dedication of his ‘‘ Diocletian ”” 
to the Duke of Somerset, wherein he modestly remarks, 
“« Poetry and painting have arrived to their perfection in our 
country: music is yet but in its nonage, a forward child, 
which gives hope of what it may be hereafter in England, when 
the masters of it shall find more encouragement. de is now 
learning Italian, which is its best master, and studying a little 
of the French air to give it somewhat more of gayety and 
fashion. Thus being farther from the sun, we are of later 
growth than our neighbouring countries, and must be content 
to shake off our barbarity by degrees.” Here he does justice 
to the French school, by which he had certainly profited, 
though in a perfectly fair manner. Two years after his de- 
cease his widow printed the overtures, act-tunes, &c. before 
mentioned, under the title of ‘‘ A Collection of Ayres, com- 
posed for the Theatres, and on other Occasions,” &c. They 
are in four parts, and continued in use in Dr. Burney’s time, 
till superseded by Handel’s concertos and other newer com- 
positions. We have above alluded to Purcell’s compositions 
for the church, and as regards these must add a few remarks. 
His published anthems amount in number to upwards of fifty; 
and to these are to be added a Te Deum and Jubilate with 
orchestral accompaniments—a complete Service, several hymns, 
motets, and sacred songs. Some of his anthems, especially 
those in Dr. Boyce’s Collection, are still in use in our cathe- 
dral and other choirs, and never can be allowed to fall into 
neglect while the influential persons in those venerable esta- 
blishments possess any musical discernment. His Te Deum 
and Jubilate, to which the epithet ‘‘ grand ”’ is the usual pre- 
fix, is a work which has seldom if ever been spoken of but in 
terms of unqualified panegyric. That it evinces many traits of 
originality—that it displays a vast deal of scientific skill—that 
an easy, pleasing melody runs through portions of it—and that 
it has also the merit of being the first of the kind ever pro- 
duced in this country, cannot be denied: but, on the other 
hand, there is in its general structure a want of suitable gran- 
deur—mainly arising from the frequent occurrence of mean 
passages of pointed, jerking notes in the vocal parts, that take 
from it much of the solemnity which the subject demands ; 
and these, with certain divisions that disconnect the words and 
obscure the sense, produce an effect not only undignified, but 
nearly bordering on the ridiculous. Besides these greater de- 
fects, there are in the work some others of less importance, 
such as a few conceits, some harsh notes, and occasional errors 
in accentuation and emphasis. The best excuse for the com- 
poser is, that most of the errors we have ventured to point out 
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were common at the time they were committed. Still they 
are errors, and of magnitude, and should have kept within 
moderate bounds that warmth of feeling which has led to such 
unreserved encomiums on what, in our opinion, is by no means 
to be reckoned among the best of the composer’s works. 

Purcell died in November, 1695, of consumption, Hawkins 
surmises; and it is to be wished that this always industrious 
and sometimes over-diligent historian had not snatched from 
the oblivion to which it ought to have been consigned, a 
‘* tradition ’’ that his death was occasioned by a cold caught 
in’ an inclement night, waiting for admittance into his house, 
Mrs. Purcell having ‘‘ given orders to his servants not to let 
him in after midnight.”” We regret to say that this exceed- 
ingly improbable story has lately been revived, without the 
slightest attempt at proof, accompanied by vituperative ex- 
pressions most injurious to the memory of one who, if we 
may judge from her language in the dedication to the ‘‘ Or- 
pheus Britannicus,’’ was an attached, faithful wife, and in- 
capable of the cruelty alleged against her. Purcell’s habits, 
Hawkins states, were of the most convivial kind, and led him 
too frequently into the society of ‘‘ the witty Tom Brown,” 
together with other persons of irregular lives; and thus were, 
most likely, sown the seeds of a disease which at so early a 
period terminated a life of such inestimable value. 

The remains of this great musician lié in the north transept 
of Westminster Abbey : on a pillar near ‘the spot is a tablet, 
placed there by the Lady Elizabeth Howard, on which is the 
subjoined inscription, comnionly attributed to Dryden :— 


“ Here lies 
Henry Purce 1, Esq., 
who left this life, 
and is gone to that blessed place 
where only his harmony can be exceeded. 
Obiit 2lmo. die Novembris, 
Anno etatis suze 37mo., 
Annoq. Domini, 1695.” 


On the stone over his grave was a Latin epitaph, now entirely 
effaced. The original and a translation are both given by 
Hawkins and Burney. Among the works of Dryden is an 
epitaph on the death of his friend Purcell, but it cannot be 
viewed as one of the happiest of the great poet’s efforts. 
Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, wrote an ode on the same 
occasion, in which are some noble thoughts concerning the 
desire of posthumous fame. It concludes with the following 
= of the art in which our British composer signalised 
imself :— 


Music exalts man’s nature, and inspires 
High elevated thoughts, or gentle kind desires. 


A Natural History of Mammalia. By G. R. Water- 
HovusE, Esq. Part II. 8vo. London, 1846. Bailliere. 
—The part before us of this most able and complete 
work is devoted to the Marsupials, chiefly those of 
Australia. The illustrations and letter-press sustain 
most fully the eulogium we passed upon this work on 
our first notice of it. 

Parish Churches. By Rapnarit and J. ArTHUR 
Branvon. Part IV. 8vo. George Bell, 1846.—Seven 
churches are figured in this number—Filby Church, 
Martham Church, Diopham Church, Morley St. Botolph, 
and Hingham Churches, in Norfolk ; and Rickenhall and 
Woolpit Churches, in Suffolk. Ground plans of these 
are given, and letter-press description, which sets forth 
to advantage the peculiarities and beauties of these 
structures. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 

By Cuas. St. Joun, Esq. London, 1846. Murray. 
Next to avisit tothe country, we know of no enjoyment 
so refreshing, nor any recreation so welcome to the 
business-chained denizen of town, as a recourse to such 
books as IzAaK WALTon and GitspEerT Wuirs, PEN- 
NANT and Bewick, WILLouGHBY, MontTaGvugE, and 
other naturalists, have bequeathed us. Among living 





English writers whose works afford similar entertain- 
ment, those of Jessz, and Swainson, JENyNs, YAR- 
RELL, and Gou_p, and, though last, not least, the un- 
affected and amusing volumes before us, hold a promi- 
nent rank. 

There is a charm in the contemplation of nature, and 
especially in observing the habits, instincts, and saga- 
city of animals, over and above that which arises from the 
soul’s innate perception of the beautiful, or that silent 
satisfaction which results from recognizing what may be 
termed “the proprieties of the creation’”—by this we 
mean the location of every thing, animate or inanimate, 
in its proper sphere, with the invariable discharge of its 
allotted functions there—and which, though we all feel, it 
is difficult to describe, much more explain. Yet the dullest 
peasant owns it, when, looking heavenward, he pauses to 
listen to the first spring-song of the hovering lark, or, 
when stretched in the cut grass at noon-tide, he watches 
with quickening interest the timorous partridge lead 
down her active brood to drink beneath the willows of the 
sun-sheltered pool. Naturalists should require.no money 
for their writings ; the pay of a Grub-street poet—three 
and sixpence a day—should be considered ample, for, 
verily, their occupation is “its own exceeding great 
reward.” 

Turn we, however, now to the well-stored and as 
finely-varied pages of Mr. St. Joun; and first we ex- 
tract his graphic and minute account of the mode in 
which the “ felon fox” often circumvents his prey. One 
is almost angry, however, at the finale, and inclined to 
hold that a hare so cleverly knapped deserved to be 
enjoyed. 

CUNNING OF THE FOX. 

When living in Ross-shire, I went one morning in July 
before daybreak, to endeavour to shoot a stag, who had been 
complained of very much by an adjoining farmer, as having 
done great damage to his crops. Just after it was daylight, I 
saw a large fox come very quietly along the edge of the planta- 
tion in which I was concealed ; he looked with great care over 
the turf-wall into the field, and seemed to long very much to 
get hold of some hares that were feeding in it—but apparently 
knew that he had no chance of catching one by dint of running ; 
after considering a short time, he seemed to have formed his 
plans, and having examined the different gaps in the wall by 
which the hares might be supposed to go in and out, he fixed 
upon the one that seemed the most frequented, and laid himself 
down close to it in an attitude like a cat watching a mouse- 
hole. Cunning as he was, he was too intent on his own hunt- 
ing to be aware that I was withip twenty yards of him with a 
loaded rifle, and able to watch every movement he made; I 
was much amazed to see the fellow so completely outwitted, 
and kept my rifle ready to shoot him if he found me out and 
attempted to escape. In the mean time I watched all his 
plans: he first with great silence and care scraped a small 
hollow in the ground, throwing up the sand as a kind of 
screen between his hiding-place and the hares’ meuse—every 
now and then, however, he stopped to listen, and sometimes to 
take a most cautious peep into the field; when he had done 
this, he laid himself down in a convenient posture for spring- 
ing upon his prey, and remained perfectly motionless with the 
exception of an occasional reconnoitre of the feeding hares. 
When the sun began to rise, they came one by one from the 
field to the cover of the plantation ; three had already come in 
without passing by his ambush, one of them came within 
twenty yards of him, but he made no movement beyond 
crouching still more flotly to the ground—presently two came 
directly towards him ; though he did not venture to look up, 
I saw by an involuntary motion of his ears, that those quick 
organs had already warned him of their approach; the two 
hares came through the gap together, and the fox springing 
with the quickness of lightning caught one and killed her im- 
mediately ; he then lifted up his booty and was carrying it off 
like a retriever, when my rifle ball stopped his course by pass- 
ing through his backbone, and I went up and despatched him. 
After seeing this I never wondered again as to how a fox could 
make a prey of animals much quicker than himself, and appa- 
rently quite as cunning. 
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- Worthy of the descriptive powers of Scorr, or the 
pencil of. WiLKk1z, or ALEXANDER FRAsenr, is. this 
icture of a Highland cabin, and the simple meal of its 
bitants. The stretching forth of hands, and mutter- 
ing a grace by these simple mountaineers, is highly cha- 
racteristic of the Scotch. We wish we could add of the 

English also. 

A HIGHLAND BREAKFAST. 

The highest building on the river, if building it can be 
termed, is a small shealing, or summer residence of the shep- 
herds, called, I believe, Dahlvaik. Seeing some smoke coming 
from this hut, we went to it. When at some few hundred 
yards off, we were greeted with a most noisy salute from some 
half-dozen sheep-dogs, who seemed bent on eating up my 
bloodhound. But having tried her patience to the uttermost, 
till she rolled over two or three of them rather roughly (not 
condescending, however, to use her teeth), the colleys retreated 
to the door of the shealing, where they redoubled, if possible, 
their noise, keeping up a concert of howling and barking 
enough to startle every deer in the country. My companion, 
whose knowledge of the English tongue was not very deep, 
told me that the owners of the dogs would be some ‘‘ lads from 
Strath Errick,”’ who were to hold a conference with him about 
some sheep. A black-headed, unshaven Highlander having 
come out, and kicked the dogs into some kind of quiet, we 
entered the hut, and found two more ‘‘lads’’ in it, one 
stretched out on avery rough bench, and the other busy stir- 
ring up some oatmeal and hot water for their breakfast. The 
smoke for a few moments prevented my making out what or 
who were in the place. I held a short (very short) conversa- 
tion with the three shepherds, they understanding not one word 
of English, and I understanding very few of Gaelic. But, by 
the help of the man who accompanied me, I found out that a 
stag or two were still in the glen, besides a few hinds. The 
meal and water having been mixed sufficiently, it was emptied 
out into a large earthen dish, and placed smoking on the lid of 
a chest. Each man then produced from some recess of his 
plaid a long wooden spoon ; whilst my companion assisted in 
the ceremony by fetching some water from the river in a bot- 
tle. They all three, then, having doffed their bonnets, and 
raising their hands, muttered over a long Gaelic grace. Then, 
without saying a word, set to with good will at the scalding 
mess before them, each attacking the corner of the dish near- 
est him, shovelling immense spoonfuls down their throats ; and 
when more than usually scalded—their throats must have been 
as fire-proof as that of the Fire King himself—taking a mouth- 
ful of the water in the bottle, which was passed from one to 
the other for that purpose. Having eaten a most extraordinary 


* quantity of the pottage, each man wiped his spoon on the 


sleeve of his coat, and again said a grace. The small remain- 
der'was then mixed with more water and given to the dogs, 
who had been patiently waiting for their share. After they 
had licked the dish clean, it was put away into the meal-chest, 
the key of which was then concealed in a hole of the turf wall. 
I divided most of my cigars with the men to smoke in their 
pipes, and handed round my whisky-flask, reserving a small 
modicum for my own use during the day. 


If Hopsima or Wynants had painted the follow- 
ing succession of views, they could not have produced 
anything more spirited and faithful to nature than the 
subjoined description of the scenery of the Findhorn. 
How appropriately come in the old salmon-fisher on 
the point of his slippery rock, and the herons perched 
on the topmost branches of the larch and birch trees ! 


SCENERY OF THE FINDHORN. 

On the left side of the river, as it proceeds towards the sea, 
is a succession of most beautiful banks and heights, fringed 
with the elegant fern and crowned with juniper, which grows 
toa very great size, twisting its branches and fantastic roots 
in the quaintest forms and shapes imaginable over the surface 
of the rocks. The lovely weeping-birch is everywhere, and 
about Coulmony are groves of magnificent beech and other 
forest-trees. On the opposite side are the wooded hills and 
heights of Relugas, a spot combining every description of 
beauty. The Findhorn here receives the tributary waters of 
the Dure, a burn, or rather river, not much inferior in size 
and beauty to the main river. Hemmed in by the same kind 





of birch-grown banks and precipitous rocks, every angle of 
the Findhorn river presents a new view and new beauty, and 
at last one cannot restrain the exclamation of ‘‘ Surely there is 
no other river in the world so beautiful.’’ At Logie the view 
of the course of the river, and the distance seen far up the 
glen till it is gradually lost in a succession of purple moun- 
tains, is worth a halt of some time to enjoy. Thesteep banks 
opposite Logie, clothed with every variety of wood, are 
lovely, and give a new variety to the scene as we enter on the 
forests of Darnaway and Altyre. The woodpigeon coos and 
breeds in every nook and corner of the woods, and towards 
evening the groves seem alive with the song of blackbirds and 
thrushes, varied now by the crow of the cock pheasant, as he 
suns himself in all his glittering beauty on the dry and shel- 
tered banks of the river. Still for many miles is the river 
shut in by extensive woods, and overhung by splendid fir, 
larch, and other trees, while the nearly perpendicular rocks 
are clothed with the birch and the ladylike bird-cherry, the 
holly and bride-berried mountain ash growing out of every 
niche and cleft, and clinging by their serpent-like roots to the 
bare face of the rock; while in the dark damp recesses of the 
stone grow several most lovely varieties of pale-green ferns 
and other plants. In the more sunny places you meet with 
the wild strawberry and purple fox-glove, the latter shooting 
up in graceful pyramids of flower. Between Logie and Sluie 
are some of the highest rocks on the river, and from several 
hundred feet above it you can look straight down into the 
deep pools and foaming eddies below you. At a particular 
gorge, where the river rushes through a passage of very few 
feet in width, you will invariably see an. old salmon-fisher 
perched on a point of rock, with his eye intent on the rushing 
cataract below him, and armed with a staff of some sixteen 
feet in length ending in a sharp hook, with which he strikes 
the salmon as they stop for a moment to rest in some eddy of 
the boiling torrent before taking their final leap up the fall. 
Watch for a few moments, and you will see the old man make 
a peculiar plunge and jerk with his long clip into the rushing 
water, and then hoisting it into the air he displays a strug- 
gling salmon impaled on the end of the staff, glancing like a 
piece of silver as it endeavours to escape. Perhaps it tumbles 
off the hook, and dropping into the water, floats wounded 
away, to fall a prey to the otter or fox in some shallow below. 
If, however, the fish is securely hooked, there ensues a struggle 
between it and the old man, who, by a twist of his stick, 
turns himself and the fish towards the dry rock, and having 
shaken the salmon off the hook, and despatched it with a blow 
from a short cudgel which he keeps for the purpose, covers it 
carefully up with wet grass, and lowering the peak of his cap 
over his eyes, resumes his somewhat ticklish seat on the rock 
to wait for the next fish. On some days, when the water is of 
the right height, and the fish are numerous and inclined to 
run up the river, the old man catches a considerable 
number ; though the capture of every fish is only attained 
by a struggle of life and death between man and salmon, 
for the least slip would send the former into the river, 
whence he could never come out alive. I never see 
him catch one without feeling fully convinced that 
he will follow the example of his predecessor in the place, 
who was washed away one fine day from the rock, and not 
found for some days, when his body was taken out of the 
river several miles below. In these pools (every one of 
which has a name) you will see some sportsman angling, not 
like the sans-culotte shepherd’s boy at Coignafern, with his 
hazel-wand and line made by himself, but here you have a 
well-equipped and well-accoutred follower of the gentle craft 
in waterproof overalls, and armed with London rod and 
Dublin fly, tempting the salmon from their element with a 
bright but indefinable mixture of feathers, pigs’-wool, and 
gold thread; while his attendant, stretched at his ease, 
wonders at the labour his master undertakes, and watches 
quietly the salmon as he rises from some dark abyss of the 
water, poises himself for a moment steadily opposite the 
glittering hook, makes a dash rapid as thought at it, and then 
swims slowly back to his ambuscade in the depth of the water, 
not aware, till he feels the jerk of the line, that he is carrying 
with him, not a painted dragon-fly, but a carefully prepared 
and strong weapon of death, which he will only get quit of 
with his life. The nets are at work too, sweeping a deep and 
quiet pool, but seldom with much success, owing to the 
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inequalities of. the bottom of the river. Making a wide turn 
here, the river passes by an object of great interest, the 
Findhorn heronry, a collection of these birds quite unique in 
their.way. ‘They have taken possession of a number of old 
trees growing on the-Darnaway side of the river, and here; 
year after year, they repair their old’nésts and bring up their 
young, not frightened away by the frequenters of a walk which 
passes immediately under’ their nests. Numbers: of the old 
birds may be seen sitting motionless on the dead branches; or 
perched on the very topmost twig of a-larch or birch-tree. 


Only in Wales and on the Wye do we remember to 
have seen that curious bird the Water-Ouzel. Mr. 
St. Joun has watched him with care, and confirms 
the assertion of some naturalists, which others have 
denied, that he walks and feeds under the water. We 
cannot doubt the accuracy of Mr. St. Jonn, though 
our own experience does not support him; but we have 
more than once seen the common water-rat, when fearing 
to rise above water, not dive towards his subaqueous 
hole, but walk to it deliberately, and that greatly to our 
astonishment, seeing that the body of the animal is 
lighter than water, and he must finda difficulty in 
keeping steady on the stony bottom. 


THE WATER-OUZEL,. 


I do not know, among our common birds, so amusing and 
interesting a little fellow as the water-ouzel, whether seen 
during the time of incubation, or during the winter months, 
when he generally betakes himself to some burn near the sea, 
less likely to be frozen over than those more inland. In the 
burn near this place there are certain stones, each of which is 
always occupied by one particular water-ouzel : there ‘he sits 
all day, with his snow-white breast turned towards you, jerk- 
ing his apology for a tail, and occasionally darting off for a 
hundred yards or so, with a quick, rapid, but straight-forward 
flight ; then down he plumps into the water, remains under 
for perhaps a minute or two; and then flies back to his usual 
station. At other times the water-ouzel walks deliberately off 
his stone down into the water, and, despite of Mr. Waterton’s 
strong opinion of the impossibility of the feat, he walks and 
runs about on the gravel at the bottom of the water, scratch- 
ing with his feet among the small stones, and picking away 
at all the small insects and animalcule which he can dislodge. 
Qn two or three occasions, I have witnessed this act of the 
water-ouzel, and have most distinctly seen the bird walking 
and feeding in this manner under the pellucid waters of a 
Highland burn. It is in this way that the water-ouzel is sup- 
posed to commit great havoc in the spawning beds of salmon 
and trout, uncovering the ova, and leaving what it does not 
eat open to the attacks of eels and other fish, or liable to be 
washed away by the current; and, notwithstanding my regard 
for this little bird, I am afraid I must admit that he is guilty 
of no small destruction amongst the spawn. ‘The water- 
ouzel has another very peculiar habit, which I have never 
heard mentioned. In the coldest days of winter I have seen 
him alight on a quiet pool, and with out-stretched wings 
recline for a few moments on the water, uttering a most sweet 
and merry song—then rising into the air, he wheels round 
and round for a minute or two, repeating his song as he flies 
back to some accustomed stone. His notes are so pleasing, 
that he fully deserves a place in the list of our song-birds ; 
though I never found but one other person, besides myself, 
who would own to having heard the water-ouzel sing. In 
the early spring, too, he courts his mate with the same 
harmony, and pursues her from bank to bank singing as 
loudly as he can—often have I stopped to listen to him as he 
flew to and fro along the burn, apparently full of business and 
importance—then pitching on a stone, he would look at me 
with such confidence, that, notwithstanding the bad name he 
has acquired with the fishermen, I never could make up my 
mind to shoot him. He frequents the rocky burns far up the 
mountains, building in the crevices of the rocks, and rearing 
liis young in peace and security, amidst the most wild and 
magnificent scenery. 


Since the great increase of fir-plantations in Scotland 
numbers of woodcocks remain there and breed. The 
only instance throughout these volumes where our pre- 





judices asa sportsman have been violated—as we care 
little for hunting we'made no-violent outcry against his 
shooting the fox—is that where Mr. Sr. Joun describes 


A SUMMER BATTUE OF WOODCOCKS. 


I rather astonished an English friend of mine, who was 
staying with me in Inverness-shire during the month of June, 
by asking him to come out -woodcock-shooting one evening. 
And his surprise was not diminished by my preparations for 
our battue, which consisted of ordering out chairs and cigars 
into the garden at the back-of: the house, which happened to 
be just in the line of the birds’ flight from the woods to the 
swamps. After he had.killed three or four from his chair, we 
stopped murdering the poor birds, who were quite unfit to eat, 
having probably young ones, or eggs, to provide for at home, 
in the quiet recesses of the woods, along the banks of Loch- 
ness,-which covers afford as good woodcock-shooting as any in 
Scotland. 


The following particulars relating to the natural his- 
tory of the woodcock are interesting :— 


The female makes her nest, or rather lays her eggs—for nest 
she has none—in a tuft of heather, or at the foot of a small 
tree. The eggs are four in number, and resemble those of a 
plover. They are always placed regularly in the nest, the 
small ends of the eggs meeting in thecentre. When disturbed 
from her nest, she flatters away like a partridge, pretending 
to be lame, in order to take the attention of the intruder away 
from her young or eggs. It is a singular, but well-ascertained 
fact, that woodcocks carry their young ones down to the springs 
and soft ground where they feed. Before I knew this, I was 
greatly puzzled, as to how the newly-hatched young of this 
bird could go from the nest, which is often built in the rankest 
heather, far from any place where they could possibly feed, 
down to the marshes. I have, however, ascertained that the 
old bird lifts her young in her feet, and carries them one by 
one to their feeding-ground. Considering the apparent impro- 
bability of this curious act of the woodcock, and the unfitness 
of their feet and claws for carrying or holding any substance 
whatever, I should be unwilling to relate it on my own un- 
supported evidence; but it has been lately corroborated by 
the observations of several intelligent foresters and others, who 
are in the habit of passing through the woods during March 
and April. The woodcock breeds a second time in July and 
August. Iam of opinion that all those which are bred in 
this country emigrate about the beginning of September, pro- 
bably about the full moon in that month, At any rate they 
entirely disappear from woods where any day in June or July 
I could find several brace. In September and tae beginning 
of October I could never find a single bird, though I have re- 
peatedly tried to do so. A few come in October; but the 
greatest number which visit this country arrive at the Novem- 
ber full-moon ; these birds invariably taking advantage of the 
lightest nights for their journey. In many parts of the 
country near the coast, the day, and almost the hour, of their 
arrival can be accurately calculated on, as also the particular 
thickets and coverts where the first birds alight. 


One more extract only can we permit ourselves to in- 
dulge in, and that, though long, will be read with no 
common interest. ‘The clearing off of the mountain 
storm is described with magical fidelity; and the death 
of the stag is also admirably told. 


Donald was employed in the more useful employment of 
bobbing for burn trout with a line and hook he had produced 
out of his bonnet—that wonderful blue bonnet, which, like the 
bag in the fairy tale, contains anything and everything which is 
required at a moment’s notice. His bait was the worms which 
in a somewhat sulky mood he kicked out of their damp homes 
about the edgeof the burn. Presently the ring-ousel began to 
whistle on the hill side, and the cock grouse to crow in the valley 
below us. Roused by these omens of better weather, I looked 
out from our shelter, and saw the face of the sun struggling to 
show itself through the masses of cloud, while the rain fell in 
larger but more scattered drops. In a quarter of an hour the 
clouds were rapidly disappearing, and the face of the hill as 
quickly opening to our view. We remained under shelter a few 
minutes longer, when suddenly, as if by magic, or like the lifting 
of the curtain at-a theatre, the whole hill was perfectly clear 
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from clonds, and: looked more: bright and splendidly beautiful 
than anything J had ever seen, . No symptoms were left.of the 
rain, excepting the drops on the heather, which shone, like 
diamonds in fag prening sun. |The masses of rock came out in 
every degree of light and. shade, from, dazzling, white to the 
darkest purple, streaked here and there with the overpourings 
of the swollen rills and springs, which danced and leapt from’ 
tock to rock, and from craig’ to craig, looking, like streams of 
silver. “* How beautiful !’’ was both my inward and outward 
exclamation. “Deed it’s not just ‘so dour as it was,”’ said 
Donald; ‘but, the Lord guide us! ‘look at yon,” he con- 
tinued, fixing his eye on a distant slope, at the same time 
slowly winding up his line and powching his trout, of which he 
had caught'a goodly number. ‘' Tak your! perspective, Sir, 
and look there,” he added, pointing to his. chin. ‘I aceord- 
ingly took my perspective, as he always called my pocket- 
telescope, and saw a long line.of deer winding from gst the 
broken granite in single file down towards us. They kept 
advancing one after the other, and had a most singular appear- 
ance as their line followed the undulations of the ground. 
They came slowly on, to the number. of more than sixty (all 
hinds, not a horn amongst them), till they arrived.at a piece 
of table-land four or five hundred yards from us, when they 
spread about to feed, occasionally shaking off the rain-drops 
from their hides, much in the same manner as a dog does on 
coming out of the water. ‘They are no that canny,’ said 
Donald. ‘“ Nous verrons,” said I. ‘« What’s your wull?” 
was his answer; ‘I’m no understanding Latin, though my 
wife has a cousin who is a placed minister.’’ 

I saw no chance of getting near the big-antlered leader, 
though one of the smaller stags could easily have been shot. 
After consulting with Donald, I sent him to make a large cir- 
cuit, and when he got quite round them he was to show him- 
self in the distance to the deer. We reckoned on their leaving 
the glen by a particular pass, close to which I stationed myself. 
I kept both gun and rifle with me. From my position, though 
I could not see Donald, I had a good view of the deer. After 
waiting for nearly an hour, I saw one of the smaller stags sud- 
denly stop in his rounds, and having gazed for a moment or 
two in the direction in which I knew Donald was, he trotted 
nearer to the hinds, still, however, halting occasionally, and 
turning an anxious glance down the valley. I saw by his 
manner that he had not quite made up his mind as to whether 
there was an enemy at hand; not having got the wind of 
Donald, but probably having caught a glimpse of some part of 
his cap or dress. 

The stag then stood motionless on a small hillock, with his 
head turned towards the suspected quarter, though none of his 
rivals took any notice of him. The hinds, one and all, kept a 
most anxious watch on his movements, evidently aware that he 
suspected some danger. In the meantime Donald seemed to 
have got a little more to windward of the deer, _ Presently one 
old hind got up and snuffed the air, then another and another, 
till all were on their legs; still they were not decided as to the 
danger. At last a general panic seemed to seize the hinds, and 
they all trotted together a short way up the hill; the large 
stag had got up also, but seemed not at all disposed to make 
off. The hinds came to a halt near the top of the first slope 
of the hill, and were joined immediately by about a dozen 
stags, who, collecting together, galloped up the hill to join 
them ; this seerhed to arouse the old follow, and he trotted up 
after them. The hinds only waited for his joining them, and 
then the whole herd set off towards my pass. They had to cross 
a trifling hollow, during which time I lost sight of them. 
When they emerged their order had quite changed ; first of all 
eeme eight stags in a body, jostling each other as they hurried 
up through the narrow passes of the rocks; then came the 
whole lot of hinds, mostly in single file, but breaking into con- 
fused flocks as they passed over pieces of heather and open 
ground ; next to them came the object of our manceuvres, and at 
a small distance behind him the rest of the stags, four or five in 
number. Onthey came, sometimes in full view and sometimes 
half concealed from me. Donald, too, now shewed himself, 
waiving his plaid. The hindmost deer halted on seeing him, and 
then rushed on to the main herd, who now all got into rare con- 
fusion as they hurried on to the pass through which they left 
the glen. The foremost stags were now passing one by one 
within forty yards of me ; just at that point they had to make 
a spring over a kind of chasm in their road. I kept quite 





motionless, and they did:not observe me, ‘half concealed ag°I 
was amongst the «grey ‘rocks. | Now*came the hinds, with a 
noise like a:rushing stream, amongst: them were four or five 
stags; they were trotting quickly past me, when an unlucky 
hind. caught sight of my.rifle-barrel..as a ray of the sun fell 
upon it ; the rest of the herd took the alarm from her manner, 
ane bg st bed thy the pass in the most mad confu- 
sion, - The difficult part was only a few yards in length, and 
once through this, they got into order again, But 
where is their lord and leader? I was afraid to look over my 
ambuscade for fear of turning him. Just as I was about to do 
80, however, I heard ‘his step on the ‘stones, and in the next 
moment he’ was’ ‘in full ‘View passing broadside to me, but 
going slowly and undecided whether to'proceed or turn back, 
having perceived the panic ‘of the rest of the flock. When he 
came to the difficult: point where the rest had leaped, he halted 
fora moment, looking round.’ ‘The next moment my rifle-ball 
passed through the top of his shoulder, just too high; the blow, 
however, knocked him down, and before he was up I had my 
gun in my hand; the poor brute, rose, and looked wildly 
round ; not knowing where the enemy was, nor which way to 
go, he stood still, looking with anxious glance. at his com- 
panions, who were galloping off up an opposite slope. Ex- 
pecting him to drop dead eyery moment, T aia not pull the 
trigger, but kept my aim on him. ‘The way the rest had gone 
seemed too rough for him, “and after ‘standing for a minute 
gazing after them, he turnéd round with the intention, pro- 
bably, of going down the hill to some well known burn where 
he had been in the habit of bathing, and cooling his limbs. 
He twice fell to his knees before he had gone’ five yards, and 
then walked slowly away. I thought he might recover 
strength, and taking a deliberate aim, I fired. This time he 
fell without a struggle, perfectly dead. Donald joined me by 
the time I had bled him, and examined the shot-marks. One 
had broken the very top of his shoulder, but just missed the 
large arteries ; the other ball seemed to have passed through 
his heart. The Highlander was vastly delighted at our getting 
the stag we had determined on, but his enjoyment was some- 
what damped by my not having sent both barrels into the 
middle of the hinds. ‘ Aiblins your honour would have tuk 
down twa or three at each shot, and the brutes will all be off 
our march in an hour’s time. Lord, Sir, if I had only been 
where your honour was, with the double-barrel loaded with 
swan-post, I’d hae rattled it about their lugs ; I fairly suspect 
I’d have put down half-a-dizen.’’ I consoled Donald with a 
dram, and we set to work to prepare our stag for taking home, 
which, with the help of a shepherd’s pony, we succeeded in 
doing before night. 


Here we take leave of a book from which we have 
freely borrowed, but ina manner, we trust, to amuse and 
interest our readers ; and which, by exciting their curiosity, 
may tempt them to purchase it ; and we promise whoever 
doés so that after its perusal he will agree with us that 
a more charming series of natural pictures, and a more 
valuable collection of interesting facts and useful remarks 
on animals and their history have not been laid before 
the public this many a year. 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ROMANCES. 


We have several German tales and novels claiming our 
attention, scarcely worth each a distinct notice, but 
which it is necessary not to pass over in total silence. 

“ Sympathien,” is the title of what the writer calls a 
picture of the inner life of Frepgerick Dornan, 
Graves and crosses, dark lowering figures, unheard-of 
horrors, sentiments entertained by no ordinary mortals— 
all these combined, form such an impenetrable web in 
this little book, that it is difficult to distinguish the thread 
of story among so much that is apparently superfluous, 
The hero, Edward, is the man of sympathy, in love, as 
he pretends, with half a dozen women at once, or in strict 
truth, with three; by three also he is loved, and he dies 
because one of them dies for him. None of these several 





characters can he said to appertain to this world; the 
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‘most simple and common-place incidents of daily life are 
seized upon and represented in such a:strange’ and fan- 
tastic manner, that they become Jost in the maze around, 


and are rather an impediment than’an aid’ to the pro-|/ 


gress of the tale. From’this it results that ‘the reader 
soon becomes weatied, and ‘can only awake his attention 
by a determined effort, ‘notwithstanding that really deep 
‘Poetical feeling, many graceful reflections and earnest 
‘trathful thoughts are occasionally found to help him on- 
ward. The moral, which occurs to the reader, whether 
such as the author intended it or not remains,a, question 
-—is that the intellectual. Don Juans whose. imaginations’ 
are for ever occupied with some wild sentiment or. other, 
are eventually as much to be compassionated as the 
extravagant Juan of the more ordinary class. 

‘The Unknown, Die Unbekaunte, aus deu papiereu 
einer Furstin,” is a novel of a very common class, full of 
love adventures, and affairs of the heart between numer- 
ous ‘couples, each in the way of the other, meeting and 
opera’ when ‘they ought not to, and perpetually 
losing’ and finding themselves again. To follow out the 
impulse of the times we are introduced to the ranks of 
the Jesuits; this is not, however, well done, but on the 
contrary, forced, instead of being woven, into the narrative. 
It is at once evident that we have before us no work of 
art; the author seems to possess one or two romantic 
notions, gleaned, for the most part, from a course of 
romance reading, and these he has contrived to weave 
together with tolerable skill. The characters are but 
roughly sketched, and there is not one among them that 
appears to us original; it would be as well if the “ Un- 
known” would keep these many “secrets,” as he calls 
them, still hidden from an uncurious public. 

“ Bilder aus deu Kriegozeiteu Tirols,”’ Sketches from 
the wars of the Tyrol, are a series of historical and poe- 
tical narratives from Apis Fuic ; they are written with 
vigour and spirit, with a faithful regard to facts,and would 
not only be interesting to the Tyrolese patriot, but to 
all who took part in the triumphs or woes of freedom. 
The first tale concerns the war itself; the second is based 
upon its consequences ; the third upon the opinions and 
conditions preceding it. This latter approaches nearest 
inform and matter to the general character of a novel. 
The author seems anxious, by his example, to instigate 
others to the collection of interesting anecdotes, and 
characteristic circumstances, which, when well worked 
out, might form a just representation of the life and 
being of his country at that period ; it appears also that 
we may look for others of a similar nature from his own 

n—an expectation which must be sincerely welcomed 

y the reading world. The poems may indeed be said to 
have more historical than poetical merit ; the subject was 
Clearly of more importance than the form; nevertheless, 
they are quite calculated to impress upon all the remem- 
brance of eventful and unhappy times. 

“ Nordische Laudreise,” Northern Excursion, is the 
title of a volume of sketches, tales, and poems, by Ryno 
QuenHu. It is rather difficult to describe its contents. 
As a memorial of atour among northern buden, wherein 
all things are portrayed in a tolerably humourous man- 
ner, it may serve its purpose pretty well. The author, 
with the style of a man of the world, treats of the ques- 
tions of the day with an air of authority. He does not 
seruple to lash the men, opinions, and prejudices of his 
age’; on the upper classes, in particular, he is very se- 
vere, and among them especially he marks out princes, 
eounts, and generals, for the objects of his venom. ‘The 
poems, for the most part occasional, are quite insignifi- 
cant; some sketchy tales, indeed, may have been welcome 


and delightful under the circumstances of delivery, but 
to us they scarcely appear worth the trouble of printing. 
The best part of the volume is to be found in a sort of 
portrait gallery of the guests at the baths, which, written 

f cleverness, can hardly fail in occa- 


with some humour an 


sionally moving the risible muscles of the: reader. On 
the whole, there is something to amuse, but’ nothing to 
admire in this volume. - 

There is a work from the pen of HERLESsJOHN, 
entitled “Die Tochter des Piccolomini,” deserving of 
much praise. The scene is laid in Bohemia, during the 
Thirty Years’ War. It is one of those rare German 
novels, full of a life and vigour: .of.its own, and not de- 
pending for interest and excitement: upon the questions 
or circumstances of the time ; that is to say, no-more than 
is necessarily involved by a profound hatred of Jesuit- 
ism, and, the..Roman priesthood, which now. certainly 
penetrates everywhere, | The heroine is first seen as the 
daughter of a good-hearted, sharp-witted Jew, by name 
Ephraim, to whose care she has been consigned, and the 
child. is brought up.im the Jewish religion. Her fate is 
of course subject to manifold changes ; a certain Count 
Kinsky becomes attracted towards her, and to avoid his 
insulting persecutions she leaves the house of her foster- 
parents, under the escort’ of a more worthy adorer, and 
Jewish friend. Accident’ enables her to discover the 
certificate of her baptism and the name of her parents. 
She therefore seeks out her mother in the town of 
Przelautsch, but finds only her tomb; in her further 
progress, she falls imto: the hands of some fanatical 
Catholics, and her conversion instantly becomes a matter 
of importance. She is ill-treated and imprisoned, but 
escapes once. more, with the assistance of the same 
friend. One danger follows after another, until at 
length, condemned to death, she discovers her father, is 
saved by him, acknowledged as his own, and, finally, 
married to the Graf Kinsky. In this, the chief romance, 
are blended many others, while the historical back- 
ground to the various groups is painted with much 
power of hand and richness of colouring. From the 
whole we learn accurately the condition of Bohemia at 
the time, the terrible preponderance of one party alter- 
nately over the other, and each equally violent and blood- 
thirsty. The condition of the $ mare of that period ap- 
pears to afford a subject of great interest to the author, 
being one to which he delights to recur. For ourselves, 
we must own we found this part of the story too much 
laboured, notwithstanding the talent displayed in the 
combination of fact with fiction. 

There is no want of scenes manifesting the religious, 
fanatical, and political feelings of the age; indeed 
some of the sketches belonging to this division of 
the subject are among the best in the book. The 
Spaniard Guerpa, and the fanatic VALERIANUS, may 
be particularly referred to as powerfully delineated. The 
licentiousness and extravagance of the Roman priest- 
hood are represented in many scenes; especially in all 
that concerns the monk Servas, do we perceive the 
recklessness of that church to all but her own immediate 
ends, her thorough indifference to the horrors practised 
by her servants so long as they interfered not with her 
own peculiar advance. We may characterise this novel 
as one of the happiest combinations of truth and poetry 
which German historical fiction has produced for some 
time. 

Of a very different, and, in our opinion, of a higher 
order of writing, is “ Der Balgetreten von Eilesroda,” 
from the pen of Georc Scuirces. The present time 
has been characterised as the era of popular tales and 
village narratives. Every day we see more frequently 
the drawing-room scenes of our novels exchanged for 
the open country, and damsels of high degree set aside 
that the peasant girl may be brought forward in her 
place. Books of this kind, which are indeed written 
less for the people than upon them, are beginning 
now to be estimated at their own intrinsic worth; 
they have a peculiar charm of their own, one too that 
must rather increase than diminish, seeing that the 
people are hourly becoming of more importance in the 
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history of our times, and are daily approaching nearer 
and nearer in their claims upon the- sympathies of the 
more educated classes. The tale before usis a village 
story of the most pleasing kind, and contains in it many 
deep and earnest truths; it treats in full of the domestic 
politics of the little village of Eilesroda, in which. the 
curate and the bailiff figure at length. . In the conten- 
tions that arise for official distinction two lovers, the 
daughter of the bailiff and the son of the curate, are 
forcibly separated, until at last the curate yields the pre- 
tensions he had advanced and is publicly nlicelial to 
his opponent. His sermon of reconciliation in the 
church is edifying and instructive, beautifully written, 
and manifesting the »true position which should ‘be 
oceupied by the priesthood relatively to their flock; 
namely, that of earnest -makers. Some few tragi- 
comic scenes are deseribed with. genuine humour; the 
author seems to have selected a point of view above his 
subject, rather than in it, such as enables him to over- 
look the whole, and move free above the passions of 
his puppets. Altogether this little work offers:much to 
the edification of all classes of readers. 

Not so favourably can we speak of a novel styled 
“Amelie,” published some time since, but which we simply 
refer to as ameans of stigmatising thewhole class, of which 
it isa very correct specimen. The heroine of the romance 
is a French countess who emigrates with her aged father, 
during the terrors of the Revolution, to a little town in 
Germany, where she supports herself and him by the 
labour of her hands. She has to struggle with man 
trials and much contempt, but passes through all with 
grace and dignity; finally she refuses the hand of a 
rane burger whom she loves. He was the intended 

ridegroom of a rich young maiden, whom he now dis- 
regards, and consequently deserts ; but Amelie cannot 
make up her mind to be the despised daughter of any 
bourgeoise family ; therefore she rejects the lover, and he 
goes in search of death on the field of battle. Many 
words we have and few deeds; there is, moreover, 
throughout a tone of maudlin sentimentality, which, we 
had hoped, had almost entirely disappeared, reminding 
us forcibly of the worst productions from the pen of 
Madame Paout, and others of her school. 

“ Lebensbilder aus unserer Zeit, von H. BuaHn,” 
is the title of a book which according to the pre- 
face is dedicated to “women of sentiment and feel- 
ing, because, in their hearts only can religion, vir- 
tue, or love find sympathy and compassion.” Fur- 
ther cn the author observes he was “anxious to repre- 
sent only noble passions, only extraordinary characters, 
and memorable deeds, that the humiliating and de- 
generating concerns of ordinary life might remain 
in the back ground.” It is properly -a tale in three 
parts. The characters and actions are but cursorily 
described; even viewed as sketches they are without 
force and purport ; only one or two scenes give evidence 
of care, and none at all of art; for instance, that de- 
scribing Pére la Chaise, Florence, and, perhaps, one or 
two more. 

“ Sebastain der Spaziergauger”’ is another novel, the 
second, we believe, from the pen of Franz STELZHAM- 
MER. It is not one that can be called pleasing or sa- 
tisfactory. The tone adopted is one of bantering plea- 
santry, while the narrative itself is overladen and forced. 
It is full of efforts at wit, cleverness, and geniality. 
That the author possesses genuine talent had been 
evidenced before; besides it is still manifest through the 
affectation, great though it be, of the book: in question. 
It appears to us that he has not yet discovered the form 
best adapted to shew it to the world. Even the preface 
carries out the absurdity and nonsense visible elsewhere : 
“I dedicate this book to my oldest and truest friend, 
No one,” &c. &c. Among the best of the contents we 
may name the little story “ Von:wunderbaren Blick ;” 





it is certainly grotesque, but very entertaining. “The 
Mechanic ”’ also has merit, but of a different kind, being 
rather more poetical in its tendency, but at every moment 
one is oppressed by the forced humour and extravagance 
which = + ati the book throughout. ; 

Another volume by the same author, entitled “ Mein 
Gedauken-buch,” my thought-book, is of a quite differ- 
ent and more interesting nature. He remarks in the 
preface, “Each one, in his own fashion, strives after the 
one desired, highest aim of human happiness, that is to 
say, contentment of heart; but it seems to have been 
lost to.us with paradise. We are all the same; whether 
it bein madness or in wisdom, we aim for ever at this 
best blessing of heaven, and for ever in vain; our mi- 
serable little house, built-up on sand with so much hope 
and care, falls down at the first assault, and we stand 
by, very heroes of despair. To how few does it succeed ! 
—how few have the energy and courage to go on after 
perpetual failure! Therefore it is that so many of us 
wander about our life-long, poor and homeless, finally 
without hope.” It would seem that the volume has been 
indited in this feeling, one in which all must more or less 
sympathise; there is a reflection of nature, too, in 
the whole, which is strong enough to overpower 
the straining after originality, and the consequent affecta- 
tion which we should be sorry to regard as general 
characteristics of this writer. One little fanciful passage 
we will extract. 


The Roman cipher and cross X is more full of meaning than 
one generally supposes, if we regard it relatively to the periods 
in our life to which it refers. In the fifth year, no cross, no 
sorrow makes its appearance in the current of our lives. 
Scarcely, however, is this reached, and the A B C put into 
the childish hand, when the upper half of the cross, the V, 
becomes clearly visible. In the ninth year, when the boy’s 
future becomes a subject of discussion, it glares ag ae et | 
before us, still it is, as if protected and shaded by the I, whi 
we must take as typical of the tender mother. But this even 
disappears, no trace remains, when the boy starts off for 
school at his tenth year—the cross, X, is then complete ! 
In the twentieth year behold a second perfect cross unites 
itself to the other, XX! This cross is love. In the thirtieth 
year comes the third, XXX—that is the cross of domestic 
care and trouble. In the fortieth year, however, comes 
another, the crosses of children, and perhaps business. In 
the fiftieth year, however, every trace has entirely disappeared, 
all passion is at peace, the man is quiet and resigned, he 
thinks that now he stands firm and sure upon a broad basis, 
that all is over ; but see! at sixty the cross again appears, 
LX, some loved one meets with death or disaster, troubles 
come upon him, officially perhaps, he meets with injustice and 
ingratitude ; and so it goes on increasing in concern and 
anxiety, to seventy and eighty, each bearing one more cross, 
until in his ninety years the bent old man becomes suddenly 
aware of the import of all this, and he leans upon it, trusting 
and hopefully, until it finally sinks away from sight and mind, 
in the tranquil perfect hundred, C. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of -Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in New England, from 1623 to 1635. 
Now first collected from Original Records and Contem~ 
poraneous Manuscripts, and illustrated with Notes. By 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. 8vo. pp. 560. Boston, 1846. 
Little and Brown.* . 
Tue publication, at successive periods, of contempora- 
neous documents relating to any historical event puts a 
reader more and more into the position of an original 
eye-witness and party. Documents not intended for pub- 
lication are generally the richest materials of history ; 
and it is a well established principle among its writers, 
that public annals and records will never serve by them- 





* This extremely interesting review, published in America, is extracted 
jew, 


from the North American Quarterly Revi 
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selves for a sufficient, or even for an accurate, memorial 
of the past. The historian, almost as much as the bio- 
grapher, needs the aid of what are called private papers, 

ily registers, letters, note-books, journals, and the 
fly-leaves of pamphlets, to illustrate and explain the 
great folio records in print or in manuscript. The second 
publication or re-editing of a historical document may 
also give a double value to it. The time which has 
elapsed since it was first printed has written a commen- 
tary upon it, has verified or contradicted its statements, 
has witnessed the publication of other documents relating 
to the same scenes and actors, and while it has shewn 
some of the consequences of former events, it has allowed 
shadows to gather around them which only the concen- 
tration of many rays of light can pierce. 

- It has often been observed of the annals of the North 
American Colonies in general, and of those of New Eng- 
land in particular, that they are wholly free from fable, 
and begin at the very beginning with most authentic ma- 
terials. This truth is well understood, but it is regarded 
more as a negative than as a positive fact. The fables 
are thankfully missed; but gratitude and admiration 
have not made a sufficient acknowledgment for the mass 
of original papers which authenticate New England 
history. It is wonderful that so many records relating 
to its first settlers and their plantations should have been 
made ; it is more wonderful still, that so large a portion 
of them should have escaped the hazards of time, till 
they could be permanently secured. Indeed, we are 
persuaded that a good argument, were such needed, to 
establish many honourable distinctions and claims for our 
fathers, and to assure their faith in the proud results of 
their mean beginnings, might be raised from the fact that 
they recorded so much about their own childhood, with 
its exposures, its fears, and its imperfections. They seem 
to have known that what they were doing and suffering 
was worthy of being written down; and while no one of 
their papers which has as yet come to light betrays any 
ambition for notoriety then, or for applause afterwards, 
it may still be said of all of them, that candour and 
truthfulness, the most specific statement of their views 
and principles, and a readiness to meet the judgment of 
the whole world for all time, are the most striking cha- 
racteristics of sa page. 

It may likewise be stated, to the credit of our fathers 
and in large extenuation of their errors, that they prac- 
tised no concealment. It is from their own writings 
that their calumniators or accusers obtain all their facts 
and charges. They did nothing in a corner. Those who 
suffered by their acts of alleged oppression and bigotry 
had not to do with sneaking, cowardly persecutors, who 
were afraid to confess their deeds or to offer their reasons. 
Scarcely could a sufferer by their intolerance make his 
way in banishment or flight to the court or the press at 
London, to tell his tale to their discredit, before the full 
story was told by the colonists themselves, without loss 
or addition, at the same bar of royalty or of popular 
judgment. Their usurpation of certain civil privileges 
and ecclesiastical functions, which it was not intended 
they should enjoy, was neither hidden nor denied. They 
allowed it all, and readily undertook the office of justify- 
Ing it either by bold inferences from their patent, or by 
the necessities of their condition. They never even 
denied that they had made audacious trespass upon the 
exclusive rights of royalty, by establishing a mint in 

ton and coining money there; though their agent 
at court, taking the sin upon his own soul, ventured to 
tell Charles the Second, that the pine-tree on the Mas- 
sachusetts shilling, which the king looked at with amazed 
distrust, was an effigies of the famous tree thus happily 
pang in “ the New England Primer, adorned 
with cuts ;’— 


The royal Oak, it was the Tree 
That saved his Royal Majesty. 





Neither the Brownes of Salem, nor Roger Williams, 
nor Mrs. Hutchinson, nor the Baptists, nor the Quakers, 
have related so much tending to the discredit of the 
Massachusetts rulers in church and state as may be col- 
lected from these magistrates’ own writings. ‘Their in- 
firmities and inconsistencies are detailed by themselves. 
Their records are brief, but they are numerous. For 
nearly every important question which we can ask about 
the fathers of Massachusetts, we can find an answer; 
there is scarcely an event or circumstance relating to 
them the date of which is unknown or doubtful. eir 
own records of various kinds were in general kept with 
much more fidelity than were those of their descendants 
of the third or fourth generation. But an immense 
amount of literary and antiquarian labour hasbeen 
necessarily spent upon their original documents. The 
records of courts, of towns and churches, family registers 
and grave-stones, letters and diaries, interleaved alma- 
nacs and last wills, merely afford materials which by 
diligent toil may be wrought up into annals and biogra- 
phies. Considering that no reward of money, and 
scarcely any of fame, offers incitement to this labour, we 
may wonder at its amount and its accumulations. Mr. 
James Savage has been unrivalled among the antiqua- 
rians of Massachusetts, and richly deserves his place as 
president of its Historical Society. What he has not 
done for all who follow in his track, he has taught them 
how to do. Prince is the only one who should be men- 
tioned before him, and this rather because he preceded 
Mr. Savage in time; for the results of Prince’s labours 
stop just where we begin to need them most. Mr. 
Savage’s edition of Governor Winthrop’s Journal is a 
miracle of industry, of acuteness, and of pains-taking re- 
search. His Gleanings for New England History, 
gathered during a recent visit to Old England, fill out 
many blanks left in the memorials of persons, places, and 
events, besides affording a sum of particulars which are 
of a general value in illustrating our annals. They are 
literally “ Gleanings,”—requiring for their collection a 
survey of the whole field, and abundantly rewarding it. 

The two volumes which Mr. Young has given to the 
public, taken in connection with Mr. Savage’s edition of 
Winthrop, embrace every original and authentic docu- 
ment relating to the early history of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Young has devoted a volume to each of the ancient and 
separate Colonies of Plymouth and the Bay, which now 
are united in this State. “The Chronicles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625, 
now first collected from Original Records and Contem- 
poraneous printed Documents, and _ illustrated with 
Notes,” was published in 1841, and soon reached a 
second edition. It can never be superseded, but~will 
henceforward have its place in all public and private 
libraries as a complete history of the fathers and the 
beginnings of the Old Colony. The plan of the work is 
perfectly suited to fulfil its purpose. We are carried by 
it into the company of those venerable and strong-hearted 
men and women. We listen to their deliberations and 
prayers when the project was first entertained among 
them of seeking a refuge beyond the ocean. We parti- 
cipate in their frequent crosses and their few comforts. 
We admire their pious magnanimity, and read over and 
over again each sentence which expresses their sufferings 
and their constancy. With the help of the notes which 
the editor, with great industry and most extensive re- 
search, has appended to their own records, the early days 
of these colonists come again before us. The bleak 
wilderness wears its ancient aspect, while the grave looks 
of the exiles are turned upon it, and their serious lips 
open to give names to headlands, rivers, and swamps, 
and to cheer one another around the smoking ruins of 
their first common dwelling, or the frosty burial-spot 
which has given graves to one half of their company. 

The volume now before us is a labour of love of the 
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same character in behalf of the old Bay Colony. No 
other State in the Union, no other colony, no other 
country, in the world, can produce such records of its 
origin as Massachusetts possesses in this volume. Here 
we have not only the public documents of courts and 
companies, containing the public history of the origin 
and plantation of the Colony, but the Journals, Diaries, 
Memoirs, and Letters of the prime movers in the enter- 
prise. These private papers admit us behind the scenes, 
and into the homes where our fathers conferred with each 
other and with their wives and children. We have the 
means of deciding whether they were led hither by an 
obstinate arid over-scruptilous zeal, and a mercenary, 
trafficking spirit, as some of their enemies then averred 
(and they have since reiterated the charge), or whether 
the purest motiyes which can be felt in a human breast 


moved them to their painful self-exile, and gave them the | 


faaaetcs, sathowt which the prisons and graves of Eng- 
and.would have.had more attraction for them than the 
free wildernesses of America, . Doubtless their story has 
heen teld.often, enough to, meet the claims. of historic 
truth; and to vindicate their own good name.. Still, we 
have mistaken thé spirit.of much that has been said and 
written of late among us, if we have not rightly inferred 
that detraction has renewed its attacks upon them. It 
may be only that some have grown weary of the theme ; 
but we submit that ridicule and sneers are not the most 
Christian, nor the most commendable, expressions of a 
distaste for the exaggerations and the fulsome and un- 
discriminating encomiums which have been spent upon 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Their story truly and simply told 
is ve enough, and never will weary a real lover of 
truth. 

Only a small portion of the text of this volume ap- 
pears here in print for the first time ; but this fact hardly 
lessens the value of the collection. The documents com- 
posing it are twenty-four in number, all of them written 
by actual movers or participators in the settlements in 

assachusetts Bay; not one of them is anonymous, or 
apocryphal, or questionable inits authorship. Forthe most 
part, they are printed from the original documents, and, 
except Governor Winthrop’s Journal, they embrace every 
thing of a historical character which is now known to be 
extant, from the pens of the first planters. The docu- 
ments are collected from all quarters, a few of them have 
never before been printed, and of those which were in 
print, some were inaccessible to the mass of readers, and 
others, through the carelessness or impatience of former 
transcribers of the manuscripts, were published in an in- 
accurate or imperfect form. They are all chronologically 
arranged, and accompanied by a body of notes serving 
to illustrate whatever, by the lapse of time or other 
causes, had become obscure or unintelligible.. The bio- 
graphical notices are numerous and condensed, requiring 
extensive inquiries for their preparation. Notes in some 
books and on some subjects are an intolerable nuisance 
to a reader, being sometimes more properly entitled to a 
pace in the text, the continuity of which they interrupt, 

ut more commonly not entitled to a place in any part 
of.the volume. In Mr. Young’s volumes, his abundant 
notes are absolutely essential. They give direct and 
sufficient answers to questions ack rise naturally as 
we read the text, and their completeness and variety 
double the value of the documents. We feel the more 
bound to say this, because, while first perusing the book, 
we felt hastily moved to say something to the contrary. 
en we were so often referred to the bottom or the 
middle of a page, to be informed of the population of 
English towns and cities, and their distances from Lon- 
don, from seaports, and from each other, we were 
tempted to ask, Why is this? But we now understand 
that their purpose is to remind or inform all readers, in 
an indirect way, of the characters and social position of 
the fathers of Massachusetts, of the bonds which linked 





their sympathies together while they lived wide apart at 
home, of the places where their views were entertained, 
and of the distances which they travelled to meet one 
another in their necessary arrangements, or to reach the 
seaports. Some of these travellers, like the famous mi- 
nisters, John Cotton and Richard Mather,. were com- 
pelled not only to go long distances, but to conceal 
themselves from pursuivants. 

A mere enumeration of the documents which compose 
this volume, with very brief remarks, followed, like the 


sermons of their authors, with a few suggestions by way. 


of improvement, is the object which we now propose to 
ourselves. ‘The first document, called “The Planter’s 
Plea,”’ is froma-small quarto volume written by the Rev. 
John White, of Dorchester, England, printed at Lon- 
don, 1630, Though he never came hither himself, Mr, 
White first moved our fathers to the enterprise. His in- 


timacy with them, and his knowledge of all their plans,. 


give to his record the highest authority. Yet, strange 
to say, his little book was not used or mentioned by 
either Mather, Prince;~Hutchinson; Bancroft, or Gra- 
hame. Mr. Young takes-this extract from it for the 
sake of its methodical and_ accurate statement of facts 
relating to the earliest attempts, made first in fishing and 
trading voyages, and then by a colony, to establish a 
permanent settlement in Massachusetts Bay. The se- 
cond document is the preliminary narrative given in 
Hubbard’s History, relating to. the first. settlements at 
Cape Annand Salem. The whole history has been printed 
in the collections of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety ; but Mr. Young’s extract, copied from the origi- 
nal manuscript, corrects many errors, and embraces the 
most original and valuable portion of its contents, which 
the Ipswich minister probably derived from the high 
authority of Roger Conant. The third chapter or docu- 
ment in these Chronicles contains a complete manu- 
script, now first printed, of the original records of the 
Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, up to the time when the charter was 
brought over by Governor Winthrop. ‘The most trifling 
particulars recorded herein are of high interest. The 
meetings of the company in England, the names of those 
interested and present, their Taeeiicas. plans, and 
efforts, the cautious and serious spirit which guided 
them, are fully presented. We have even the lists of 
articles for apparel, subsistence, and common use, which 


formed the freight of the first ships. 
(To be continued.) 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


ProspaBLe Sus-MAriInE VoLcano.—The ship Helena, on 
her late passage from Batavia to Canton, when in lat. 16 N. 
lorig. 125 E. fell in with immense fields of floating pumice- 
stones, apparently not having been long erupted, as samples 
that were picked up were perfectly clear of slime or grass, 
which would not have been the case had they been long afloat. 
Many pieces were as large as a common bucket. The nearest 
land to windward was the Mariannes or Ladrone Islands, 
about one thousand miles off. It seems impossible that they 
could have come from thence, nor could they have come from 
Luconia, dead to windward. 

PRESENTATION OF ORNITHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS TO CAM- 
BRIDGE Universiry.—A valuable present has, we under- 
stand, been offered to the university by Captain F. P. Black- 
wood, who has lately returned from a survey of Torres Straits, 
in command of her Majesty’s ships Fly and Braméle. The 
present consists of a complete collection of preserved skins, of 
all the known birds of Australia, male and female, and of 
several of Malacca. They are in excellent plumage and pre- 
servation, and will be a very important addition to what the 
university already possesses in this department of natural his- 
tory.—Cambridge Independent Press. 
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THE TOURIST. 


[AM the world travels now-a-days. | Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 


, Sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
= ~ eect a tot : ie, "a may ‘tere his fellon-tourists Ly 
: Aang 
and on Sides eaakiottoohans el toe, ~~ deacribeds ralatize $6 pat 
ling both abroad and at home.) 4 
Frorence. — (From a _. Correspondent.) — Murray's 
“‘Hand-Book for Northern Italy” is fall’ of blunders. It is, 
indeed, very little to be relied upon. [have followed its di- 
rections as to hotels, and continually found myself at fault. 
In pursuance of his recommendation, I this summer went to 
the Europa, at Florence. T -was plagued with mosquitoes. 
The table d’h6te was wretched. Some days there was not 
half a supply, in quantity, for the party, and it was always 
inferior in quality. It is not the place for a gentleman, still less 
for ladies. Spite of Murray; I advise any of your readers 
going to Florence to choose the Hotel d’Italie, or the Hotel 
de Gran Bretagne, and shun the Europa. E, C, 
Florence, Sept..11, 1846, 


p—— ———-— —- - —__} 


ART. 


Nationa, GALLery.—The gallery is closed for the va- 
cation, to the public until the 26th October. From a Par- 
liamentary paper lately issued, it appears that 456,105 persons 
visited the institution in 1843 ; 681,845 in 1844, and 696,245 
in 1845. Mr. Baring Wall moved for a return, which was 
recently printed, ‘‘ of all pictures purchased for the National 
Gallery, distinguishing each and the year when purchased; 
stating by whom painted, the sums given,’ and out of what 
collection.”” It seems that 114,804/. 16s. has been laid out 
in pictures from 1824 to 1845, of which sum 57,000/. was 
paid by Parliament for one lot, consisting of 38 pictures, out 
of the collection of Mr. Angerstein. For the following 27 
pictures the remainder of the sum (57,8041. 16s.) was paid :— 
«* The Holy Family,’’ by Correggio—3,800/.; ‘‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” by Titian; ‘‘ Christ appearing to St. Peter,’’ by 
Anniball Caracci; anda ‘‘ Bacchanalian Dance,’’ by N. Pous- 
sin—9,000/.; ‘‘ Mercury teaching Cupid in the presence of 
Venus,’’ by Correggio, and the ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”’ by the same 
master, 11,550/.; ‘‘ Mercury and the Woodman,’’ by Salva- 
tor Rosa—1,680/.; ‘Zhe Holy Family,’’ by Murillo, and 
‘‘The Brazen Serpent,’’ by Rubens—7,350/.; ‘‘ St. Cathe- 
rine,”’ by Raffaelle ; ‘‘ St. Francis adoring the Infant Christ,’’ 
by Mazzolino de Ferrara ; and ‘‘ The Holy Family,’ by Ga- 
roffalo—7,350/; ‘* St. John,’’ by Murillo—2,100/.; “ The 
Magdalen,’’ by Guido—430/. 10s. ; ‘‘ The Virgin, Infant Sa- 
viour, and Saints,” and ‘‘ The Dead Christ, &c.’”’ both by 
Francia—3,500/. ; “‘ The Virgin and Child,” by Pietro Peru- 
gino, 8007; a subject not ascertained, by Van Eyck—6301. ; 
*‘ An Apotheosis,’”? by Rubens—200/.; ‘‘The Doge Lore- 
dano,”’ by Giovanni Bellini—630/; ‘ A Jewish Rabbi,’’ by 
Rembrandt—473/. 11s. ; ‘‘ The Young Christ and St. John,” 
by Guido—409/. 10s; Gerard Douw’s own portrait—131/. 5s. ; 
“‘ Lot and his Daughters,’’ by Guido—1,680/. ; “‘ The Judg- 
ment of Paris,” by Rubens—4,200/; a Portrait (not ascer- 
tained by whom)—630/. ; and ‘‘ Susannah and the Elders,’’ by 
Guido—1,260/.—In addition to the Velasquez mentioned as 
having been purchased for the National Gallery, the acquisi- 
tion has been likewise made, by purchase from Lord Dart- 
mouth, of a small picture, by Annibal Caracci, called the 
“‘ Temptation of St. Anthony.” 

In France, the Fine Arts have sustained a loss by the death 
of M. Théophile Lacaze, the painter, at the premature age 
of forty-four. 

Tue Mopern Taste ror ANTIQUE FurNiTuRE.—The 
furniture and the panels of rooms, in the Louis XIV. style, of 
which there are so many examples in the shops of dealers, are 
remarkable for a degree of elegance to which at this day we 
seldom approach. It is not only in their forms that these are 
to be admired, but some of them have great beauty of design 
in the arrangement of different kinds of wood and other 
materials. We do not allude to the imitation of leaves and 
flowers, by woods of different colours—a curious branch of 
art still practised, but which never has in our mind a satis- 
factory result, but to the geometrical patterns formed in the 





verieering. Mahogany ‘and rosewood, or mahogany and 
ebony, are frequently combined with great taste, in a. manner 
now seldom attempted, except in professed imitations of old 
works.— The Builder. 


Arnrivat or HocGan’s Statvy or Mr. O’Connetii— 


This splendid work of art las arrived in this city. ‘Phe statue, 
from what we have heard, is a splendid one, and was the great 


source of attraction before it left Rome. It is a colossal’ 


figure of Mr. O’Connell, upwards of eight feet high, of the 
purest Carrara marble, robed like a tribune, and in 


the position of haranguing @ multitude.around him. The. 


likeness is admirable, taken from life, and the work | itself is 

one of the finest and most. interesting specimens of 
art ever introduced into this country. A subject worthy of 
the artist, and the artist of the subject. The same ship also 
brought over Lord Clonourry’s celebrated statue of Ireland 
crowning the bust of the noble lord, which excited considera- 
ble attention at Rome, and these two beautiful specimens of 


the arts will be shortly exhibited in the Royal Exchange, where’ 


the figures of Drummond ‘and Grattan are now to be seen. 


We congratulate the public on the progress that the arts are’ 


making in this’ country, and our illustrious countryman, 
Hogan, now stands unrivalled and unquestioned as the first 
sculptor in the world.—Freeman’s Journal. 








MUSIC. 


THE RIVAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Opera-house squabbles of the past season, ari out 
of Mr. Lumley’s breach with his musical director, Signor 
Costa, have grown at length into a great schism, which is be- 
ginning to throw the votaries of harmony into a state of the 
direst discord. As during the memorable split of the Pope- 
dom, when his holiness in the Vatican had a double at Avig- 
non, so it seems the musical pontiff of the Haymarket is to 
have an ‘‘ alter ego’’ at Covent Garden. The rumours which 
have been current of the establishment of a rival Italian Opera 
next season, have now assumed an authentic shape; though 
the formal announcement of the details of the enterprise, 
which has for some time been expected, has not yet been 
issued. In the meantime, however, a sort of demi-official 
article has appeared in the Morning Chronicle, a paper which 
has distinguished itself by its strong spirit of partisanship in 
the affair. From this source we learn, that Covent Garden 
Theatre is to be opened as an Italian Opera-house early in 
1847 ; that Signor Costa is engaged as musical director and 
conductor; that a host of eminent vocalists have been secured ; 
and that almost all the performances of the instrumental or- 
chestra are to follow their late conductor. It is added, that 
the theatre is to be renovated and decorated in a style of un- 
exampled splendour. From other quarters we have heard 
that the theatre has been taken, and other arrangements have 
been made, for a period of three years ; and that a capital has 
been provided sufficient to meet any supposable demand during 
that period. A long list is given of vocal performers actually 
engaged. It contains several great names—Grisi, Persiani, 
Mario, Tamburini, Salvi, and Ronconi; and besides these 
are twenty ‘‘ great unknown,’’ who swell the catalogue under 
the imposing classification of primi contralti, primi bassi bari- 
toni, primi bassi profondi, primi bassi comici, seconde donne, 
and several more of the endless subdivisions of an Italian thea- 
tre. Of these twenty—though our attention to such matters 
is certainly sufficient to keep us informed of their names, at 
least, of the performers who distinguish themselves at the 
principal Continental theatres—we profess our almost total 


ignorance. We have seen some of them slightly mentioned 


in foreign journals; one of them (Mademoiselle Alboni, who 
stands at the head of the contralti) seems to have attracted 
notice chiefly from her ¢enor, rather than her contralto, voice, 
and the singular virility of her whole appearance. In the 
demi-official announcement we refer to, we are told that ‘ of 
the distinguished talents that have yet to appear, the treat in 
store is yet little suspected.’” May be so: but, in the course 
of a pretty long experience, we have never seen a singer suc- 
ceed here who was not preceded by a Continental reputation ; 
while we have seen a considerable share'of such reputation 
produce nothing but disappointment. 
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We do not clearly see the expediency of this project, or its 
eventual benefit either to the parties concerned or to Italian 
opera in England. We are told about ‘‘ free trade’’ and 
«* competition ;” and if it is proposed to furnish the entertain- 
ment to the public at a cheaper rate than the present, we can 
understand the application of these phrases. But we have 
heard nothing about any proposed reduction of prices, nor, 
indeed, do we see how any reduction would be practicable. 
When we observe, on the one hand, a company of six-and- 
twenty singers, a superb orchestra, eighty strong, and the other 
items of expenditure (setting aside the ballet) of an Italian 
theatre; and, on the other hand, the small dimensions of 
Covent Garden as. compared with the Opera-house; we 
should think that a full subscription and crowded houses 
every night, at the present rates, could barely ‘‘ make both 
ends meet.’’ What, then, is the benefit to the public of this 
rival theatre? A better company, a better chorus, a better 
orchestra, and better operas? The alleged badness of Mr. 
Lumley’s management, in all these particulars, is certainly 
held up as a ground for a rival house: but we shall be as much 
surprised as pleased to find the rival house superior in any of 
them. The affair, in short, has very much the aspect of a 
quarrel which has grown to a deadly conflict—a ‘‘ war to the 
knife.” Nobody can contemplate the permanent existence of 
two Opera-houses in London ; and the new one is evidently set 
on foot with the view of crushing the old. Something similar 
took place about a hundred years ago. A quarrel broke out 
between Handel and Senesino, in which the fashionable world 
took part, and a powerful body of the aristocracy combined to 
carry on operas in opposition to Handel. They raised a great 
subscription, took the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, engaged 
the celebrated Porpora as director, and formed a company 
containing the greatest singers in Europe. The upshot was, 
that the hostile establishments ruined each other and them- 
selves : in four years both of them were broken up, and Italian 
opera in England was reduced to a state of depression from 
which it did not for many years recover.—Spectator. 

An Opera.—The first composer who tried his hand at 
setting an opera to music was Franciseo Bamirino, an Italian 
artist ; and the piece to which he lent the charm of a melodious 
accompaniment was the Conversion of St. Paul, which was 
brought out at Rome in 1460. 

Musicat Gossir.—Extract from a recent letter from 
Milan :—** Nothing can be so bad as the Scala. You cannot 
well imagine any thing more thoroughly wretched. They are 
giving the Mose in Egito night after night. Miss. Hayes is 
the prima donna. Tadolini, Marini, De Bassini, and Sinico, 
with Perrot and Fanny Elssler for the ballet, are engaged for 
the carnival. Miss Hayes is to enact Norma for her next 
character, for which she is not at all adapted. However, she 
makes quite a furore with the Milanese. Traversi (the 
English tenor, Travers) is gone to England. He is a great 
favourite. Learti (an Englishman, from Liverpool called Job 
Lee) is gone to Bassano. His voice is a first-rate barytone. 
Gionasi is gone to Stradella as primo basso. Reeves (Dublin) 
has refused an engagement at the Seala, being wisely deter- 
mined to devote more time to study before he appears. Miss 
Lucombe is arrived.’’ Bergamo.—Moriani has been perform- 
ing here in conjunction with La Tadolini, Emilia Scotta, and 
the basso Beneventano. Emilia Scotta is represented as a 

oung singer of great promise. At one of the performances, 
oriani, La Tadolini, and Beneventano sang the famous trio 
from Lombardi in such perfection that it was encored three 
times. The Prince Poniatowski is about to depart for Flo- 
rence, carrying with him a poem of the three Dumas’, which 
he will set to music for the opera. The sisters Milanollo have 
found dangerous rivals in the two little demoiselles Neruda. 
The youngest of them is only seven years old. Her perform- 
ance on the violin has created the most lively sensation 
through the states of Bohemia.—It is rumoured that Mayer- 
beer has refused to give M. Léon Pillet the partition of 
L’ Africaine; or, the Prophet, only on condition that he 
engages Mademoiselle Jenny Lind for the principal soprano. 
Judging from the terms which the German cantatrice is at 
present receiving, the subscription which the Academie Royale 
receives from government can hardly afford to pay the exor- 
bitant demand of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind.—Leghorn : 
Pacini’s new opera, Ii Buondalmente, lately given at Naples 
with such effect, has been produced here with the greatest 





success. Pacini himself superintended the performance. Both 
the opera and the author were received with clamorous appro- 
bation,—Fanny Elssler is engaged at Padua to give twelve 
performances during the fair of Il Santo. She will proceed 
thence to Milan for the carnival season, and will appear-in a 
new ballet written expressly for her by Perrot.—Lucille Grahn 
is engaged at Rome for two months. From thence she 

to Venice during the carnival, At the end of March she will 
arrive in London, to fulfil her engagement at: the Italian 
Opera.—Musical World. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ADELPHI.—A new drama of considerable interest has been 
produced here, under the title of Eugenia Claircille ; or, the New 
Found Home. It has been evidently written with an especial 
view to the peculiar genius of Madame CeLesreE, who does full 
justice to the compliment, in acting the heroine with all her ac- 
customed grace and effect. This ‘‘ heroine” is the niece of an 
old man who, on the approach of death, admits her to his house, 
and makes a small provision for her in bis will. The provision, 
small as it is, is displeasing to a villainous fortune-hunter, who 
has wound himself round the old man, and induced him to leave 
the bulk of his wealth to him. He accordingly forges a fresh 
will, omitting the name of Eugenia altogether, and then-at- 
tempts to poison his benefactor ; the attempt is frustrated. by 
Eugenia, and witnessed by an outcast who has secreted him- 
self behind the curtains for the purpose of robbery, but is 
turned from that purpose by the heroine of the piece. After the 
oid man’s death, the knavish forger, enjoying for a while his 
ill-gotten wealth, makes force love to Eugenia, but is scornfully 
rejected. In revenge, he threatens to accuse her of poisoning 
her uncle, aided by evidence which he skilfully concocts and con- 
nects together, but ultimately the accusation turns upon himself 
by means of the burglar, now a penitent man, and the forgery 
of the will being also discovered, the rights of the injured niece 
are vindicated concurrently with her innocence, and villainy is 
in every direction defeated. There is excellent fun with PAUL 
BEDFORD, MuNYARD (a most able comic actor), and Mrs. 
FRANK MATTHEWS. The drama is quite one of the regular 
Adelphi productions, and is likely to be as popular as all but the 
best of them. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—We would earnestly recommend. our 
readers to go and see Romeo.and Juliet, as it has been produced 
at this admirably managed establishment. We have not of late 
years witnessed a more satisfactory performance. Mr. CRES$- 
WICK, the artist who plays the part of Romeo, is a gentleman of 
very high promise; he is not as yet exactly the Romeo that 
SHAKSPEARE drew—for that matter, we never saw one—but he 
exhibits feeling and earnestness, and is manifestly attached to 
his art. The Juliet whom he woos is a fair and gentle lady, 
fall of impassioned tenderness of voice and action, We con- 
sider that in the introduction of Miss Appison to the stage 
Mr. PHetps has done the state some service. The ma r 
himself takes the part of Mercutio, with a thorough apprecia- 
tion of all its varied characteristics, and much of the power to 
embody them. The manner in which the whole play is got up 
does the greatest credit to Mr. PHELPS. 

Roya. Po.tyTecHnic InstituT1ioN.—Among the latest 
additions to this establishment we observed a lamp for making 
signals at night, and also to prevent collision at sea. If some- 
thing of this kind were adopted it would no doubt prevent, in 
most cases, those fearful destructions of life and property whi 
so frequently happen. As a description of these lamps may be 
acceptable to our readers, we give it in as few words as possible. 
The distress signal not only shews a vessel to be in distress, but 
also whether she be sailing or steam, by the position and colour 
of the light. Steamers are designated by a red light at the cross- 
trees; sailing vessels by a green light at the cross-trees and a 
bright light at the topmast. The lamps are fitted into a box, 
which contains oil, matches, and every requisite; so that, if 
necessary to abandon the ship, the lamps might be handed into 
the boats and serve the purpose not only of signals of distress, 
but also afford warmth and comfort to the crew during the night. 
The inventor, Mr. RETTIE, informed us that a lighted lamp for 
the whole night would only cost sixpence. 


—>—- 





PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time, 

British MusevuM, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre. King-street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells; City- 
road—S , Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DroraMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosmoraMa, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MapaME Tussaup’s Wax-wokk, Baker-street. 

CHINESE ExuHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

THE CoLossEevuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey Zoo.ocicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are — Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








NECROLOGY. 


M. KAUFMAN. 


Tue Paris papers, about a month ago, recorded a suicide, 
which had taken place in the Bois de Boulogne, of a man then 
unknown—of whom they have now a melancholy tale to tell. 
It has been ascertained that he was a poet of distinction in 
Berlin, named Kaufman—the translator into his native tongue 
of the plays of Shakspeare and the poems of Burns. He was 
a friend of Liszt—on whose recommendation he had come to 
Paris: and there, only two days before his death, he had 
accepted a tutorship in a family of rank. The cause of his 
fatal act is a portion of the sad poetry of his tale. In the 
French capital he had become affianced to a young German 
lady, whose sudden death had rendered life insupportable to 
himself. Among his papers were found two plays in manu- 
script, and the commencement of a translation of Dante’s 
‘* Divina Commedia.’’—These journals mention that M. Louis 
— has succeeded to M. de Jouy as Librarian at the 
wre. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY'S 
PLANS. 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 356.] 

Mr. James Norris, market gardener at Isleworth, was 
next examined. He has been in the habit of using sewage 
water. He spoke to its value, and the quantity he would 
use. 

Chairman.—If it was delivered by: cock, for instance ?—We 
should be induced to use an immense quantity, 100 tons to the 
acre @ year or more ; 30,000 tons in a year. 

Would you pay 2d. a ton ?—Very glad to do it. 

Still you would not go half a mile to fetch it >—We could make 
solid manure go further. If it was delivered it would be a dif- 
ferent thing; [ think it might be done and answer well. 

So that unless it was delivered close to your door, you would 
not go a distance to fetch it?>—A small distance, but we would 
rather not. 

Mr. Duncan.—I think you say you have fifty acres of meadow 
land ?—Yes. 

You say it has been very beneficial to that land ?—Yes. 

Would you not be inclined to go half a mile with a cart ?>— 
We draw it more than half a mile now. 

You would much rather have it brought to your door than 
send your cart ?—Yes. 

Mr. Tower.—Did you sign a petition in favour of this ?— 
Yes I did. 

Do you know any other persons in your neighbourhood that 
have ?—I did not take particular notice of the signatures. 

Can you speak to any of the parties who have signed that in 
your neighbourhood ?—I think that the people are all in favour 
of it ; the large holders of land. 

All holders of land and market gardeners ?—Yes, 

That you can speak to, that the large holders of land and 
_— gardeners are in favour of some such measure as this ?— 

es. 











The next witness was Mr, Branpe, the celebrated chemist. 
He had analysed the sewage. 

Dr. Granvitue thus spoke of the prejudice that exists 
as to 

THE SMELL OF SEWAGE WATER. 

Lord R. Grosvenor.—Do you imagine that any nuisance 
could possibly arise from this sewage water passing by pipes 
through the neighbourhood of London?—I am aware that 
there exists. a prejudice upon that subject, and we had our- 
selves to contend against it; so much so, that we were ob- 
liged to have recourse to the medium of a promise to remove 
all effluvia (which luckily can be accomplished in an easy 
manner), in order to disarm that prejudice. I thiak there 
is a great error in supposing the effluvia in question to be 
detrimental.. They may be a nuisance to the smell; but it has 
never been proved, and I challenge any authority to prove it by 
well authenticated instances, that the mere contiguity with the 
contents of a cesspool distinctly collected, either as liquid or so- 
lid, has produced the slightest disease. On the contrary, there 
is the striking fact that the prefect of police in Paris, when he 
was ordered to lay before the Chambers an account of the results 
of his observations, and that of bis agents throughout Paris 
during the cholera, presented a plan of the city on which the 
districts where the cholera had raged were marked in dark shades; 
and where it had raged the most, the darkest shade was em- 
ployed, and the district which appeared the lightest was the one 
I mentioned before, namely, Montfaucon, where nearly the whole 
of the cesspools of Paris are emptied every night, and the whole 
of the people employed as nightmen escaped the cholera. It isa 
point to which the Commissioners for the Health of Towns failed 
to pay attention. They have gone amongst the most wretched 
purlieus of London, and found the cesspools filled up not only 
with human exuvie, which are not offensive to health, but cab- 
bage-leaves and all sorts of refuse from the dwellings, which get 
into a state of fermentation and decomposition, and the effluvia 
from such a mass or masses is unquestionably inimical to health; 
but the mere contiguity or neighbourhood of a sewage water, or 
solid sewage even, would never be found to produce any ill effect 
to health. Still there remains the question of nose and taste, 
whether you would like to be near it or not; but in point of in- 
jury to the individual, there is the irrefragable evidence in re- 
spect to that question contained in the report of the prefect of 
police. Foreigners say, you in England are as c]:anly as possi- 
ble, but then you swallow all that which we do not care about 
smelling ; you throw it out into the river, and drink it imme- 
diately afterwards. 


Mr. Smrrn, of Deanston, was again re-called, and spoke 
of its value for agricultural purposes. 


Mr. Tower.—Can you compare it with the quantity used by 
the gentleman you mentioned in Lancashire ?>—Mr. Thompson ; 
he does it by a jet; he has never put so much as that upon his 
ground; he only cuts his meadows once a year, and therefore they 
do not require so much. 

How many times does he apply it >About twice in the sum+ 
mer season, and once during the winter. 

The effect of that was only one crop ?—One very excellent crop 
of hay, and it gives a superior after-crop for cattle. 

Mr. B. Smith.—Do you conceive that the advantage that the 
land would derive from having it applied in dry times, would be 
greater than the necessity for disposing of it at all times would 
be injurious ?—I do not think that any injury would be done in 
giving it, when it was wet ; it would never be given when it was 
extremely wet, except upon thoroughly drained land; land tho- 
roughly drained. Suppose there was a good deal of rain falling, 
the land would certainly have water in it; the vacuities of the 
land would be filled ; if this water were added, the other would 
be passing away, and this would take its place. 

Then the advantage would be without any drawback ?—Yes, 
I think it would be a very great advantage in adry season; I am 
quite sure, in perhaps one summer out of three, that the power 
of giving water, whether common water, but more especially 
water mixed with a proportion of sewage water in it, would be 
a very great advantage to land, to give itin a dry period, such 
as we have seen recently. St. James’s Park has been quite 
brown, and over a considerable district of country many of the 
crops have suffered very much from the continuance of the dry 
weather. If there had been power to administer some of this 
liquid to that land, it would have prevented the decay that has 
taken place. 

It would be worth 100 twopenees to put an acre of water on? 
—It would be worth that at least. Ifthe grain crop were to 
carry one bushel more of grain, it would pay that ; and in tur- 
nips, if it were to grow a couple of tons more ; and in grass, 
either for pasture or cutting. 

You are decidedly of opinion that water is the cheapest vehicle 
for applying manure to land, viewing it in the light in which 
these questions have led you to view it?—Yes, I am sure it is. 
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The following particulars of Professor Schoenbein’s inven- 
tion of an explosive substance, which there can be little doubt 
will supersede the use of gunpowder, will be read with 
interest :— 

Gun Cotron.—The properties of this invention, for which 
Professor Schoenbein is taking out a patent, and of which the 
Board of Ordnance are said to have ordered one cwt. to be pur- 
chased, to be tested at Woolwich, and on board the Excellent, 
when furnished by the learned professor, was exhibited to the 
British Association on Wednesday last, by Mr. Grove. He 
said it was the first time this invention had n publicly exhi- 
bited, and it was only at the earnest solicitation of the British 
Association that Professor Schoenbein had consented to its ex- 
hibition, because, in consequence of not having concluded his 
arrangements for securing the invention by patent, he was not 
able to describe the composition of the substance.. Mr. Grove 
then prefaced the exhibition by giving a short outline of the his- 
tory of the invention of gunpowder, the origin of which, like 
that of most other great inventions, is involved in obscurity. 
The rationale of the composition of gunpowder depended on 
mixing combustible substances with a substance that supplies 
abundance of oxygen, for the support of combustion, without 
depending for the supply of the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
Nitrate of soda, or saltpetre, was a substance that answered 
these conditions, and when intimately mixed with charcoal and 
— in proper proportions it supplied those combustible 

ies at once with sufficient oxygen, and the composition be- 
came explosive at a given temperature. There was, however, a 
considerable residue after the explosion of even the best gun- 
powder, which showed that the combustion was not perfect, and 
the residue proved greatly inconvenient by soiling fire-arms. 
In the invention of Professor Schoenbein this inconvenience was 
re remedied, and the explosive force was said to be double 
that of gunpowder. The substance was in fact cotton, which 
was prepared in some manner not yet made known, and could 
not be distinguished in its appearance from ordinary cotton. 
There were two qualities of the preparation, one of which was 
intended for c purposes, and involved a small quantity of 
smoke on explosion ; the other, which was more expensive in 
its preparation, emitted no perceptible smoke; and left no residue 
whatever. The gun cotton, he said, explodes at the tempera- 
ture of 400 degrees—the explosive point of gunpowder being 
about 600 degrees ; and it might be exploded on gunpowder 
without igniting the latter. Mr. Grove then exhibited the ex- 
periments. He first exploded a small quantity of gunpowder, 
for the purpose of showing the large quantity of smoke evolved. 
He then exploded a small lock of the gun cotton of: the'second 
quality. It flashed off as rapidly as powder, and but-a yery 
small quantity of smoke was perceptible. The ‘paperon which 
it was exploded was slightly stained. The better kind of the 
gun cotton exploded still more rapidly, without any smoke what- 
ever, and it gave out an orange-coloured flame. ‘The exhibition 
of the experiment was received with loud applause. Mr. Grove 
next exhibited that peculiar property of the cotton not being 
injured by water. He steeped a piece of the cotton in a glass 
of water, and then pressed it between blotting paper to dry. 
Though it could not have been thoroughly dry in the time, the 
cotton flashed off when the heated wire was applied to it, and 
without any perceptible smoke. The flash, however, was not 
in this case so instantaneous as that of the perfectly dry cotton. 
The last and most curious experiment was the explosion of a 
re of the gun cotton when placed upon loose powder, without 
gniting the latter. The experiment succeeded perfectly, though 
it requires the cotton to be quite dry to insure its success, for if 
the combustion be less rapid the gunpowder explodes. 


Susmarine Navication.—An American journal thus 
describes a boat to be used for the destruction of hostile ves- 
sels :—‘‘ One of our young men has invented a machine for 
the purpose of destroying vessels of the enemy. It moves from 
ten to fifteen miles per hour below the surface of the ocean. 
Not a ripple is seen in the water as it approaches the vessel 
doomed to destruction. No warning is given. No moving 
living thing may be within the bounds of the horizon. Ina 
moment the work of destruction is accomplished, and the 
strongest vessel on the ocean is shattered into ten thousand 
fragments. All on board must inevitably perish. It is cheaply 
constructed, and can be navigated with very few men, aud 
those as perfectly safe as if they were a thousand miles from 
the scene of action. Each machine is capable of destroying 
five vessels per hour of any magnitude.” 


Ex.ectro-Paonetic TELecraPu.—Professor Hume, of 
the Academy of Charlestown, has brought this matter to a final 
issue, by the construction of a model, although something 
similar has been previously discovered both in St. Petersburg 


and in Cincinnati ; in the former city it has been laid before 








the Imperial Academy of Sciences. The Russian telegraph 
can produce ten tones by ten different wires ; that of Charles- 
town has hitherto merely two wires, which produce two tones, 
but is capable of producing all the letters of the alphabet by 
an adequate number of wires. But this seems superfluous, 
providing that a sufficient number of tones be extant, to make 
the speech of the telegraph intelligible. The difference between 
this sort of electric communication and that of others (for in- 
stance, that of Mr. Morse) is, that tones supply mere signs 
and figures. The machinery, however, is very simple, and the 
sound can be clearly heard in any even large room. Dr. 
Hume is on the point of publishing the details of the phonetic 
telegraph, and putting it into practice.—The Builder. 
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350. Next or Kin of BENJAMIN SHELDON, late of Wimes- 
wold, Leicester, gent. (died about 31st Dec. 1832), or their 
representatives. 

351. NEPHEWS AND NIECES, or CHILDREN of deceased ne- 
phews and nieces of BENJAMIN SHELDON, late of Wi- 
meswold, Leicester, gent. (died about 31st Dec. 1832), or 
their representatives. 

352. Mary WARD, who about 1837 left Plymouth for the ser- 
vice of Miss Glassock, somewhere at the West end of 
London, near Hyde Park. Something to her advantage. 


353. Herr at Law and Next oF Kin, of RicHARD PRICE, 
late of Riley-street, St. Luke, Chelsea, Middlesex, gent. 
(died June 1834), or their representatives. 

354. NExT or KIN of WILLIAM WITHERING, late of Wick 
House, Brislington, Somerset, Doctor of Laws (died 23rd 
June, 1832), or their representatives. 

355. SEconpD Cousins of EL1zABETH Foster, late of Sher- 
borne, Dorset (died 9th Feb. 1837), of the name of Slade, 
including females who have changed their names by mar- 
riage, or their representatives. 

356. te) or KIN of, GARBARA SKINNER, widow (died 
1769). ; 

357. GRAND NEPHEWS AND NIECES of JoSEFH SHERRARD, 
late of Deal, Kent, purser in the Royal Navy (died April 
1835), or their representatives. 

358. Next oF Kin of GeorGe LocKEY, formerly of city of 
London, afterwards of South Carolina, N. America, mer- 
chant (died at Charleston, S. Carolina, 10th January, 
1810), or their representatives. 

359. CHILDREN of WILLIAM Povutson, of Leicester, sad- 
dler, deceased, of THoMAS and JoHN Poutson, the 
three brothers of JosEPH POULSON, deceased, and the 
issue of such children as died before the survivor of 
CreciILy Povutson and Mary Povtson, the two sis- 
ters of the said Joseph; also the issue of such of the 
children of the said W. Poulson (if any) as died in his life- 
time, or their representatives. 

360. JoHN WILLIAM VOGEL, ANN REID, and the three chil- 
dren of Mr. GereR, of Hirchberg, Silesia, and TRANGOT 
Apo.tpu, of Schmeideberg, Silesia, legatees under the 
will of JoHN WILLIAM PAUL, who was born at Streh- 
len, Silesia, and at time of his death (May 1795) was a 
merchant residing at Hornsey, Middlesex. 

361. WitLt1AM RoGers, son of DANIEL RoGers, late of 
Burnham, Essex, oyster dredger. Something to advan- 
tage. 

362. NExT OF KIN of 
Battle of Waterloo. 

363. WILLIAM JAMKS, tailor, Monmouth, JoHN WILLIAMS, 
carpenter, Monmouth, and PaiLie WILLIAMS, son of 
the late THOMAS WILLIAMS, legatees under the will of 
Louisa WILLIAMS, of 2, Bowling-street, Westminster 
(died Nov. 21, 1836). 

364. The several Herrs-At-Law of Puitip Smirtu, the 
younger, formerly of Aldgate High-street, London, 
butcher (died a bachelor, intestate, in 1813), and ANN 
Maria SMITH, afterwards the wife of JoHN SOMMERS 

(died in 1833, without issue). 

365. RELATIONS or NEXT OF KIN of ELIZABETH JAMES, 
widow, who died in Bethlehem Hospital, London, a luna- 


MANNERS, Esq. who fell in the 
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tic, on or about Feb. 24, 1837. Mrs. James’s maiden 
name was Gibson. Something to advantage. 
366, Next oF KIN of WILLIAM KENDALL, the elder, of the 
George-yard, Long-acre, Middlesex, livery stable keeper 
(died in May 1816), or their representatives. 
(To be continued weekly.) 





BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Lirrte by little the principle of international copyright is ob- 
taining recognition among the states of Europe, and a relic of 
ancient barbarism is passing away into the limbo of history, to 
join the droit d’ aubaine, the right of wreckage and strandage, 
and other similar mediseval enormities. By and by, the won- 
der will be how it could possibly have kept its ground so long 
in an age that prides itself on its high civilization, and pro- 
fesses an almost superstitious respect for the rights of property. 
Surely if there be one thing which more than all others de- 
serves to be designated as property, one thing which a man 
may with the clearest and largest title call his own, it is the 
productions of his brain. Strange thatthe space of nineteen 
centuries has been too short to enable Cliristendom to master 
this simple truth! It is beginning to make way however... The 
most recent instance of its progress is notified in an Act of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, dated the 27th August, in pursuance 
of a reciprocal treaty between this country and Prussia: it di- 
rects that the authors and makers of ‘‘ books, prints, articles 
of sculpture, dramatic works, and musical compositions, and 
any other works of literature and the fine arts,’’ first published 
in Prussia, shall have the same copyright therein as the law 
assigns in the like cases to the proprietors of works first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom. 

The exchange of a similar treaty with the United States 
would be an inestimable good fortune; and there are very 
cheering tokens of our approach towards that consummation 
of justice and wisdom. The commercial benefits which it 
would confer on this country are so obvious and so great, that 
these alone should render it an object of earnest desire, though 
it were recommended by no higher considerations. It may 
even seem, indeed, upon a superficial view, that the immedi- 
ate gains resulting from the measure would be very unequally 
divided between the contracting’ parties ; and that the older, 
richer, and more abundant art and literature of England would 
carry off the lion’s portion. But the bolder spirits in the 
United States think otherwise; they aspire to create for 
themselves a national literature, without which they con- 
tend that the Union itself cannot stand. ‘‘ Let us have home 
thoughts,’ says one of their writers, ‘‘or let us cease to 
live. This is the cry and the necessity of all nations that 
would endure either in the business or the memory of man- 
kind. Let us determine to have a voice of our own in our 
literature, which the world shall listen to and regard as no 
echo.’’ But that voice can scarcely struggle into articulate 
form so long as the temptations of piracy, sanctioned both by 
law and custom, render American publishers averse to pur- 
chase the writings of American authors. Nor is it alone on 
the ground of justice to the foreign author or of enlightened 
patriotism that the principle of international copyright is ad- 
vocated on the other side of the Atlantic; its expediency is 
likewise very cogently argued on purely trading considerations. 
in this respect a very marked and wholesome change has oc- 
curred of late in the views of American publishers. Eight 
years ago, when the agitation first began, they were unanimous 
in bitter opposition to the proposed innovation. Some time af- 
terwards the business of republishing received a mighty impetus ; 
the cheap era arose, and brought with it another class of in- 
terests, another race of traders,—the cheap publishers. The 
zeal of these men rapidly outran their discretion; and after 
deluging the country with trash, they found themselves landed 
in bankruptcy. Struck by this practical refutation of their 
theories—this inevitable reductio ad absurdum—the publishers 
began to reflect that there was more credit and profit to be 
gained by each man’s dealing in his own purchased and indis- 
putable copyrights, than by the chances of a piratical scramble 
from which all might come off losers. Accordingly, when 
next the authors appealed to Congress, in 1844, they were 
joined not only by the chief publishers who had been their 





most formidable antagonists in 1838, but also by most of the 
disappointed purveyors of cheap reprints. The bo ay 
question has been steadily gaining ground ever since. Indeed, 
if we may believe a fact alleged by a correspondent of the 
New York Morning Courier, the publishers themselves have 
anticipated the tardy action of Congress, and have to some ex- 
tent practically decided the question. Besides occasionally 
paying the foreign author for early sheets of his book, ‘‘ they 
have consummated their acknowledgment of his absolute right 
in his work, by purchasing of him the privilege to publish it 
in perpetuo in the United States ; allowing him, as his share, a 
portion of the profits. This arran t has been made more 
than once, and is growing to be a custom of the trade.’’ If 
this be true, the Legislature cannot long refuse its sanction to 
a law already virtually enacted by opinion and necessity.— 
Spectator. 

Saxony has acceded to the treaty between England and 
Prussia. 

—o~—- 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In.a letter to the Times, Miss Agnes Strickland, authoress 
of the Lives of the Queens uf England, prefers a charge of 
gross plagiarism against Lord Campbell. The fair com- 
plainant ‘states, that if her Life of Eleanor of Provence be 
compared with Lord Campbell’s biography of the same prin- 
cess, under the title of the ‘‘ Lady Keeper,” in his Lives of 
the Chancellors, it will be seen ‘‘ that his Lordship has pub- 
lished an abridgment of that which has now been before the 
public six years ’’— 

He has transposed the language a little in the course of his 
labours, to disguise the fact, and discreetly transferred the 
references which I honestly gave to my authorities to his own 
margins ; but he bas not put forth a single fact in addition to 
those which I had previously put forth in my Life of Eleanor of 
Provence ; merely curtailing my matter, but preserving the ar- 
rangement, and adding a coarse joke of his own. He has even 
availed himself of the quotations of the old chronicle rhymes, 
and some interesting particulars of the dress of that Queen, for 
the benefit of the lawyers, which, with his important avocations, 
he would.searcely, I should imagine, have seriously referred to 
books of costume to collect for such a purpose, or known any- 
thing about, had he not found them conveniently under his eye, 
in connexion with the rest of the information which he has 
drawn from my work. I should have been proud of the convic- 
tion that contiiag from my pen had been of such great use to a 
learned dignitary of the law, and regarded his abridgment of 
my Life of Queen Eleanor as one of the highest compliments 
that had been paid to my work, if his lordship had candidly 
referred to the source whence his information was derived: but 
he has carefully abstained from even alluding to the existence of 
a previously published life of that Queen. 


Miss Strickland asks, whether it is fair in Lord Campbell 
to appropriate to himself the credit as well as the benefit of 
her labours? ‘‘ The benefit I would freely allow; but as my 
principal reward for the years myself and my sister have spent 
in the task of preparing the Lives of the Queens of England 
is the reputation acquired in the course of the undertaking, I 
cannot see without some feelings of pain the cool manner in 
which Lord Campbell has reaped my field, and passed off the 
produce as gleanings of his own.” 

In other passages of this work he has not been quite so cor- 
rect in his historical assertions. He makes, for instance, Ed- 
ward IV. the husband of Lady Jane Grey; and has made some 
amusing mistakes with regard to Wriothesley. But I forbear 
to enlarge on his errors, having found him a very correct re- 
tailer of my facts; and it is but justice to add, that he has not 
once contradicted anything I have asserted in that portion of 
my work which he has used. 


Tae very curious collection of English pottery belonging to 
Mr. Enoch Wood, of Burslem, exhibited by Mr. H. Cole at 
a late meeting of the Archeological Society, has been recently 
brought to Lord Morpeth’s attention, by the same gentleman, 
as an object worthy of national purchase for the Museum of 
Economic Geology ; and that the Treasury, at the suggestion 
of Lord Morpeth and Sir Henry De la Beche, the curator of 
the Museum, has sanctioned the purchase. The portions ex- 
hibited were but a small part of the whole collection, which 
exemplifies the entire history of the Staffordshire earthen- 
ware, 
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New GovernMEnT Map or Scottanp.—Several parties 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners are at present employed on 
the ordnance survey, with a view to furnish materials. for a 
new government map of Scotland. One of their large and 
superior theodolites is stationed on the summit of Ben-Nevis, 
another on the Cheviots, and others are also placed on the 
more northern elevations, for the purpose of obtaining the 
principal triangulation of Scotland. For some time past, a 
party have been engaged in the same task in the extreme 
north. We understand that astronomical observations are at 
the same time in progress.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Washington Irving embarked for the United States, on 
Friday last, by the Halifax steam-ship Cambria. 


—~—- 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Sept. 19 to Sept. 26. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tuz CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue CRITIC, oa no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publicationin Tuk Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels, ‘‘ Fair Maid of 
Perth,” and ‘Anne of Geierstein,’’ royal 8vo. 15s. each, 
cl,—Alexander’s (D. W. L.) Switzerland and the Swiss 
Churches, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Baker’s (Rev. T. B.) Christ the Man of Sorrows, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
el.—Battles of England, Roscoe’s edition, royal 8vo. 4s. cl.— 
Book for Wives and Mothers, 18mo. 6d. swd.; 1s. cl. 

Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, 13th edit. enlarged and cor- 
rected to the present time, feap. 10s. 6d. cl.—Chesterfield’s 
(Lord) Letters to his Son, a Selection of, prepared for trans- 
lation into French, by Prof. Brasseur, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Dickens’s (C.) Pictures from Italy, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Edgeworth’s Early Lessons in 17 Nos. viz. Frank 6 Nos., 
Rosamond 6 Nos., and Harry and Lucy 5 Nos. 

Fairy Birds from Fancy Islet, or the Children in the Forest, a 
new tale without an end, sqr. 16mo. 5s. cl. 

Hall’s (Capt. W. H.) The Nemesis in China, a History of the 
late War in that country, with a complete account of the 
Colony of Hong Kong, 3rd edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Hunt- 
ingdon’s (J. B.) Tables and Rules for Earthwork, Land, &c. 
8vo. 18s. cl. 

Lake (The) and other Poems, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Lowe’s (Rev. 
J. B.) The Annual Festivals of the Jews, feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Mary Anne Wellington, the Soldier’s Daughter, Wife, and 
Widow, by the Rev. R. Cobbold, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
—Mayo’s Model Lessons for Infant Schools, pt. 1, 3rd edit. 
feap. 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens, illustrated by G. Cruikshank, 
new edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 11s. cl. 

Parnell’s (James) Memoirs, with Extracts from his Writings, 
by H. Callaway, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Paterson’s (Wm. Esq.) 
Small Debts Act, 9 & 10 Vict. 12mo. 4s. bd. 

Rogers’s (Rev. G. A.) Bethany on Christian Experience Un- 
folded, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Soyer’s (A.) Gastronomic Regenerator; a New System of 
Cookery, with engravings, 2nd edit. 8vo. 11. 1s. cl.—Smith’s 
(Geo. F.R.S.) Religion of Ancient Britain, 2nd edit. post Svo, 


7s. 6d, cl.—Symons’ (J. C.) Parish Settlements and the Prac- | jog) 


tice of Appeals, 2nd edit. post Svo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Sharpe’s 
London Magazine, illustrated, vol. 2, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Sher- 
wood’s (Mrs.) Indian Pilgrim, new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Sir Frizzle Pumpkin’s Nights at Mess, and other Tales, fcap. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. swd. ; 3s. 6d. cl. 

Turrell’s (H. S.) Oral Exercises in French Phraseology, Syno- 
nymy, and Idioms, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Tredgold’s Strength of 
a &c. with notes by E. Hodgkinson, pt. 2, 8vo. 
12s. bds. 

Valerius, a Roman Story, new edit. feap. 2s. 6d. swd.; 3s. 6d. 


el. gilt. 

Warren’s (Mrs.) Point Lace Crochet Collar Book, with original 
patterns, sq. 32mo. 6d. swd.—Woolley’s (J.) Introduction to 
Logic,12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. . 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
pons (Dr. T. D.), History of Whalley, 1 vol. 4to. Nicholls, 
ndon. 

Whitaker's (Dr. T. D.) History of Craven, 1 vol. royal 4to. 
Nicholls, London. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. of Dr. Johnson’s Works, 12 vols. edited 
by Murphy, 1816. 

Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, Parts VI. VII. and VIII. (being 
Vols. III. and 1V.) 1st edit. 

Vol. IV. of Cuvres de Crebillon fils, 1777, 14 vols. ed. 

Vols. I. and II. Russell’s Modern Europe, 1842. 

Vol. VI. Spectator, ed. 6 vols. Walker, 1822. 

Vols. V. and X.’Sterne’s Works, ed. 10 vols. 1783. 

Penny Cyclopedia, XI. to XVII. inclusive, and XIX. to XXI. 
inclusive. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, with Supplement, last edit. 











Co Readers and Correspondents. 


Erratum.—For “Lady Hamilton,’’ in. p. 337, col. 2, line 16 (last 
No.) read ‘‘ Lady Nelson.’’ 








Miscellaneous. 


ACHTING, DRIVING, and ANGLING.—The 

NEW DREADNOUGHT COATS and CAPES, made by J.C, 
CORDING, will be found by Sailors and Sportsmen to be the best arti- 
cles ever made up for their use. They will resist the heaviest rain and 
the fiercest tropical heat for any time, and their durability is equal to 
their ao qualities. Trousers, | , Sou’-westers, caps, and 
gloves, of the same proofing. Officers others go to the colonies 
will find these articles invaluable. Gentlemen who drive should use 
CORDING’S new waterproof driving aprons and coats, the most service- 
able and complete things of the kind, and approved by all who have tried 
them. Ladies’ light riding capes, with hoods and sleeves. CORDING’S 
improved sheet India rubber boots are superior to anything hitherto 
made for the comfort of anglers and snipe shooters. are light, 
pliable, and never crack ; impervious to water for any length of time, 
and require no dressing to keep them in condition, Patterns and prices 
sent on ma pay Any description of article made to order. 
London: J. C. CORDING, 231, Strand, five doors west of Temple-bar. 





TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 
TION of the CHEST, so injurious in youth and persons of 
all ages, effectually prevented and gently removed, by the occasional use 
of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily employed, either outwardly or invisibly, without uncom- 
fortable constraint or impediment to exercise. It is found highly bene- 
ficial to those much roe 98 in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
support to the back, immediately improving the figure, and tending 
greatly lod oan the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is deservedly 
tronised by the nobility and gentry, and to those who are prevented 
m taking much exercise it is found invaluable. It is le of rich 
black silk, and can be forwarded by post by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; or full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp. 


EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE for the Cure of 

all painful Affections of the Nerves. —The discovery of this truly 
invaluable preparation was the result of deep research by an eminent 
h Physician, who devoted many years of his life to its accomplish- 
ment. Previously to this discovery, sufferers from the agonizing tic 
doloureux, excruciating gout, and torturing rh tism, were d dto 
hopeless anguish. Those afflicted by the above and similar complaints 
have now to rejoice in the certainty of their gs being relieved, nay, 
effectually cured, by a few paneer of this truly efficacious prepare 
tion, indeed, the torment of the most painful xysms will be allayed 
by one application. It requires no restraint from business or pleasure, 
nor does it cause any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate 
skin without fear of injury.—Sold by appointment of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, John William i Stirling, chemist, High-street, 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. each, N.B. A 
Post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case and its carriage to 
any of the United Kingdom. It can be had of Sanger, 150, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street, and of all the principal medicine 














DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s.6d. 
HAT TO" EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &c. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a eet 
night’s rest, aclear head, and a contented mind. -By an observance 0} the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the est amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the of life allotted to man. 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street, 
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ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COM- 

PANY.—The Company having obtained the Act of Incorpora- 

tion, the Directors are to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
unappropiated SHARES, early allotment will be made. 
wea te ven A re FOR —— ai 

‘o the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company. 

Gentlemen—I hereby you to allot me shares of 20/. 

each, in the above company, and I undertake to accept the same, or any 

less number that may be alloted to me, and to pay the deposit of 1/. per 

share, and to execute the necessary deeds when required. 


Reference. ..........+ssseee8+s 

Address to Messrs, Bailey, Shaw, and Smith, Solicitors, 5, Berners- 
street, London. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ReEporT or THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
Hovse or Commons. 

“Your committee cannot conclude their report without urging upon 

the House the importance of a project which proposes at times to 
carry away the drainage at the level of low tides, and to remove from the 
Thames the daily increasing refuse of London. 
_ “If the confident expectations of your committee are accomplished, 
it will not fail ultimately to realise all the advantages which were 
originally contemplated. Mr. Dickenson has proved the br | of 
liquid manures. The meadows of Edinburgh and of Mansfield have 
shown the power of sewage water. Mr. Thompson, of Clitheroe, and 
Mr. Harvey, of G w, have established the fact, that liquid manure 
may be applied at a cheap rate, by means of the mechanical contrivance 
of service-pipes and hose, to cropsin every stage of their growth. 

‘* There will be found individuals, no doubt, in this country of enter- 
prise, to give further development to each of these experiments; but it 
is only through the agency of a company that they may be all combined, 
and applied to the important purposes of cleaning our towns, purifying 
our rivers, and enriching our soils.’’ 


ASTONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS. 


The Testimony of a a =" vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846 :—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.” Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. ‘* Gzorce Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I nowtake 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of th. 
ointment, in case % of my family should ever require either. 

‘* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) ‘€ ALDBOROUGH.”” 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
1s. 13d., 28. Od., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s.,.and 33s, each box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

eg ions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 
eac. Xe 








AN INFALLIBLE HAIR DYE. 

OWLAND’S MELACOMIA.—The most success- 
ful Liquid Pospeaotion ever known in this or any other country 
for Dyeing the Hair of the Head, Whiskers, Mustachios, and Eyebrows a 
natural and permanent brown or black, so exactly resembling the natural 
colour of the hair as to detection. It is perfectly innocent in its 
nature, is free from any unpleasant smell, and can be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and secrecy. Its effect is so per- 
manent that neither water nor perspiration will influence it; and it is 
entirely free from those properties (usual in Hair Dyes) which give an 

unnatural red or purple tint to the hair. Price 5s. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE.—A fragrant 
white powder, penance from Oriental herbs of inestimable virtue for 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth and strengthening the Gums. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes from the surface of the teeth the 
ge of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, ray 

he most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious an 
disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its 
purifying an ee properties have obtained its exclusive selection 

y the Court and ‘amily of Great Britain, and of the Sovereigns 
and Nobility throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
announces the favour in which it is universally held. Price 2s. 9d. per 


x. 
_ CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Address to 
be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND and SON, 
20, Hatton-garden—which is affixed on each box. Sold by the Proprie- 
tors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* All others are Fraudulent Imitations ! 





R. BEARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS. 
= “We have been much spat with some portarits taken by Mr. Beard; 
they exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand out with a relief 
desiderated in all the earlier specimens of the art, while the method of 
colouring renders them agreeable and life-like.’’—Times. 
“*Mr. Beard’s new process of colouring is extremely beautiful.” — 


c. 
Establishments, 85, King William-street, City; 34, Parliament-street, 
Westminster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 








THE REGISTRATION, 
HE FOURTH EDITION of the REGISTRA- 
TION OF ELECTORS ACTS, noun the Reform Act, 
and recent Statutes, and with Notes, ining all the decisions of the 
Court of Common Pleas, on appeal from the ising Barristers; with 
Introduction and copious Index. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 5s. boards ; half-bound, 6s. 6d. ; and interleaved, 7s. 6d. 


OX and ATKINSON’S REPORTS OF THE 
APPEALS from the Revising Barristers to the Common Pleas in 
Michaelmas and Hilary Terms last. In two numbers, price 1s. 6d. each. 
Or all the appeals, from the commencement to the present time, may be 
had complete in awrapper. Price 10s. 


London: Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand ; and by order of alk 
Booksellers 


in town and country. 





The following Periodical Works, for October, 1846, will be published by 
Cuar.es Knicut and Co. 
¢ tees STANDARD EDITION OF 
THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. ; 
with many hundred Woodcuts, and thirteen Engravings on Steel. To 
be published in Thirteen Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, and Fifty-two 
Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling. Part I. will contain 176 pages of 
Letter-press, and a beautifully-executed Engraving of ‘‘ Joseph inter- 
preting Pharaoh’s Dream,’’ oher a picture by F. von Cornelius, No. I. 
will be issued October 3, and continued roe 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGHT’S PIC- 
TORIAL SHAKSPERE, with Eleven Hundred Woodcuts. To be pub- 
lished in Sixteen Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, and Sixty-four 
Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling. Part II. containing Comedies (por- 
tion of Vol. 1.), priee 4s. No. 5 will appear-om Saturday, October 3, 
and be continued Weekly, price 1s. 

*,* Part I. contains ‘‘ Facts connected with the Life and Writings of 
Shakspere,’’ abridged from ‘‘ William Shakspere, a Biography, by the 
Author,” with many Wood-cuts, and a Portrait of Shakspere, on Steel. 
This illustrated Life of Shakspere, which is complete in this Part, forms 
a separate work, which may be taken as a companion to all editions of 


the great tist. 

THE STANDARD EDITION of the PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND: being a History of the —_ as well asa 
History of the Kingdom. By George L. Craik and Charles MacFarlane, 
assisted by other contributors. With Two Thousand Woodcuts and One 
Hundred and Four Portraits on steel. To be published in 26 Monthly 
Parts at Four Shillings, and 104 Weekly Numbers at One Shilling. 
Part III. with Four Portraits on Steel, priceds. No. 9 will be published 
on Saturday, October, 3, and continued Weekly, price 1s. 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part XXI. 


price 1s. 

OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES; a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, being a continuation of ‘‘ Old England,” Part IX. price 
1s. 6d. with a coloured plate of the Old Palace at Greenwich. 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Half Part XV. com- 
pleting the Work, price 1s. 

*,* VoLume II. price 15s. will be also ready, as well as the Complete 
Work, in 2 vols. price 30s. 

The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY CYCLOPADIA, 
Part XIII. First Half, price 9d. 

CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. XXI. price 1s. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 





MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, Re-issue, PART XXIII. containing :—Asia Minor, 
Ancient and Modern, 2 Maps; Persia, Ancient and Modern, 2 Maps ; 
North America, Nos. 9 and 13, 2 Maps: and North Africa No. 2 
(Algier), 1 Map. Price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. coloured. Any of the 
Society’s Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d. coloured. 





KNIGHT'S MONTHLY VOLUME. 
Price 1s. sewed; 1s, 6d. cloth. 
KNIGHT’S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS will in future be 
ublished MONTHLY; Vol. I. appeared on the Ist of July. The 
olumes of the few works that are ‘not on completed in the “‘ Weekly 
Volume’? will be given, as early as sm: le, as Occasional Volumes. 
OctoseR 1.—Monthly Volume. 
THE SPANISH DRAMA—LOPE DE VEGA and CAL- 
DERON. By G. H. Lewes. 
Occasional Volume oe st Works). 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED for the FOOD of 
MAN, Volume II. (to be published on October 15). 





THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION wiil be 
published early in November. 
22, Ludgate-street, Sept. 19, 1846, 
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Businesses for Sale. 


O be SOLD by AUCTION, early in the month of 
OCTOBER (unless previously disposed by private contract, of 

which due notice will be given), in one or various lots, as may be deter- 
mined at the time of sale, the valuable buildings and premises, known 
by the name of THE TANGIER IRON FOUNDRY, situate at Taun- 


THE NEW SMALL puyre meh 
Just published, price 4s 


HE SMALL DEBTS ACT of 9 anil 10 Vict. with 
a complete Analysis and copious Index. 
By Wn. PATERS ERSDN, Eat -at-Law. 
This forms No. VI. of the Law Tiuse ‘Edition of foperient Statutes. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 5 





ton, in the county of Somerset, Hoge for many years past, an ext 
business has been cted. The buildings are all extremely substan- 
= and so erected that they may, at slight cost, be converted into dwell- 
ing “houses. The whole adjoins n= | fs asge bord site for the new church, and 

afford admirable opportunity for Re Roy em irous continuing 
the business, or to make a street of excellent houses, in a favourite loca- 
lity, which would yield a large revenue. Any person desirous of conti- 
po Bayt the ironfoundry and smithy, might have the The buildings for aterm, 
at a moderate revenue. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. C. CORFIELD, Architect, Taun- 
ton, W. R. HARRIS, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Lincoln’ s-inn-Fields, London; 
and for particulars, and to view, at Tangier House, Taunton; or at the 
Office of the Somerset County Gazette, Taunton. 

N.B.—Should not the above be sold, or let by private contract, further 
advertisements will announce the day and place of sale. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, in the neighbourhood of }/ 

the west end, a FANCY STATIONERY and BERLIN WOOL 
REPOSITORY, combining a Circulating Library. The books are of the 
best authors, and have been carefully elected for the neighbourhood, 
which is first-rate. The whole to be taken at a valuation. No premium 
required for the business, which has béen established more than 40 years. 
—For further apply by letter, post-paid, to G. M. care of 





T particulars 
G. C. 72, Hatton-garden, Holborn. 








Situations 1 Dacant. 


WANTED, A Respectable Young Man of Good 
Address, as Assistant in the retail department. of the Book- 
sling and Sationery business. He must fully the 

ling to make himself Leary 7 useful, and pay every attention to 
the decoration and arrangement of the goods ; one that hasa knowledge 
of Printing and Binding would be d; salary 20/., including 
Board and Lodging.—For particulars apply to (A. B.) Carric Office. 


Hew Publications. 


A TOUR TO AND FROM VENICE, 

Now Ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. by LOUISA STUART COS- 
TELLO, Author of ‘‘ The Rose Copies, i Persia,’’ “‘ A Journal amongst 
the Bocages and the Vines,” &e. &c. & 

‘* A pleasanter book for travellers bowad to the North of Italy it would 
be difficult to find; it is well got u a adorned with some good illus- 
trations.— Oxford and Cambridge 

‘* Succeeding tra’ will compere their i impressions with hers, and 
admire her charming manner of peeing impressions of every thing 
striking for its beauty, grace, and There are few who may not 
add to their know ike by spending a pot hour over its pages.’’— 


Globe. 
This day in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 6s, 


C HOLL ERT ON: 
A Tale of our Own Times, 

 Chollertor. is a ies “ee tale—the character natural, the tyle easy, 
and rather nt.”? tator. 

* Nearlv all the sae B iabobed within the last year or two are very 
skilfully introd stra are enemy = treated in this volume. The con- 
versations are animated and clever—the plot is good—the interest never 
flags. We venture to predict that it will prove one of the most popular 
volu..es of its species.”’—English Churchman. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF BERLIN. 


By Major WHITTINGHAM, C.B. 
“* An agreeable book of f travelling sketches in a higher grade of society 
than the mob of tourists generally reach.””—Spectator. 
“* Displays considerable talent ; its contents racy and amusing.’’— 
United Service Gazette. 
** May lead those who have not been at Berlin to include that capital in 
their usual tour.”’—Court Journal. 











Just published, in one handsome volume, small 8vo. price 6s. 


ALGIERS. THE WARLIKE, 
And other Poems. By JOHN HENRY PRINGLE, 
Lieutenant- 1 Coldstream Guards. 

_ “In S Algiers the Warlike,’ we find much that is worthy of commenda- 
tion, It eontains many. poetic beauties, and the versification runs in free 
and unlaboured Gumkere"—-Moreiag Post. 
ones creditable to. the taste and. talent. of its author.”’— 


The fourth edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo.’ ‘price 12s. 
EOTHEN. 


“The best book of Eastern Travel that we know. EE cae th 
“ fc in delineation, animated in style,. frank ‘in rages and 
artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects lected 
tion. ee or. 
This book. is as ‘light as li 
passages and scenes which wou 


Atheneum, 
« Londen: John Olivier, ‘Pall-mall. 





t,’ ond lively as life, yet there are igvit it 
make most men grave and solemn. as 





the Rev. Dr. GILES. 
1. Be LESSONS in ENGLISH HISTORY. 
2, FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH HISTORY. Price od. 


3. FIRST LESSONS in SCOTTISH HISTORY. Price gd. 
4. FIRST LESSONS in GRECIAN HISTORY. g* the a A 


JUVEN oy HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
7 


5. The STORY-BOOK on ENGLISH HISTORY. ready. 
6. HISTORICAL QUESTIONS on the OLD ead 9 NEW TESTA. 
MENT. Price 9d. 
*,* The above little volumes contain the first rudiments of the sub-, 
4 ect, and are written in simple for the use of little children. 
Series will embrace’ similar iret Lessons on the other nations of 
Re world ; together with popular Tales and Stories on Historical Sub- 
“Charles H. Law (late Souter and Law), School Library, 131, Fleet-st. | 





In 18mo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 6d. with Eight Plates, Six of which are 


col . 
HE RARROT KEEPER’S GUIDE. 
Comprising the Natural History of MACAWS, COCKATOOS,’ 
PARROTS, LORIES, PAROKETS, and LOVE BIRDS ; with general 
Observations on the best mode of Treatment of the Diseases to which 
they are subject, and methods of Cure, &c. 
~~ an EX PERIENCED DEALER, 
Also, price 6d. each, illustrated. 
THE POULTRY KEEPER'S GUIDE. 
THE PIGEON FANCIER’S GUIDE. 
THE DOG FANCIER’S GUIDE 
THE RABBIT KEEPER’S GUIDE; and 
THE BIRD FANCIER, 1s. 
Thomas Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street. 





ete in one volume, c’ 
AMP “and “BARRACK. ROOM; po apibe ne BRITISH 
ARMY AS IT 1S. 
By a late STAFF-SERGEANT of the 13th Light Infantry. 
Forming the new volume of Chapman and Hall’s series of O 
Works of Fiction, Biography, and General Literature. 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


Original 





BOHN’S tiie on 4 LIBRARY. pend word for October. 
and concluding Vol 
ECKMAN NS. “HISTORY. a ‘INVENTIONS, 
DISCOVERIES, and ORIGINS, 
By Drs. FRANCIS and GRIFFITH. 


4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 





JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 


AND ARTIST. ; 
HE BUILDER, No. 190, for Sept. 26, price 3d., 
contains :—A Professor’s Protest against the Elevation of the Co- 
lossal Wellington; An immediate effort desirable; England has no 
Reputation to spare on the Score of Art—Annotations on Iron—Palaces 
Abroad and at Home—Awards of Official Referees—Architecture of 
Sicily, with an En praving cf a Doorway from Favara—Art and Industry 
in China: Boring for Artesian Wells—House Drainage, with a Di 
of an Improved ne A Note in Bath—Method to Prevent Stains from 
Smoky Bricks—Architectural Schools of Design—Architects’ Troubles : 
Competitions — Provincial News — Railway Jottings—Notices of Con- 
tracts, Timber Sales, &c. 

** A journal of deserved repute, and avery useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” ** This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as. well.as an agreeable com- 
panion % all Pe. are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’— Despat 

“This isa most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
‘odes is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is caleulated to find its way among numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has’sach stron og affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with ‘he common objects, : and the daily 
exigencies of the world around us, Its low a brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents en it to 
the more intelleetual of all classes.’’—N, er Press D ploy. 

ai Anexcellently conducted journal.” — biteburch. Weekly Re- 
ter. 
a A well conducted journal,’’—-Literary Gazette. 
** Ably conducted.’’—Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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